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The University and the City 


By JOHN HUSTON FINLEY 


The Significance of an Institute of Higher Education 
Founded in a City 


was born in the country, who has 

a haunting memory of the bound- 

less prairies and the virgin fields he 
plowed (his Horace strapped to the 
beam to read at the furrow’s end 
while the cranes of Ibycus went cronk- 
ing overhead), who is such a devotee 
of the open road rather than the city 
street that the New York Sum once 
called him a “pulverulent vagrant 
with a penchant for schoolhouses” 
—it is an honor as well as an em- 
barrassment, having still what the 
psychologists call the rural complex, 
to speak in the city; but less difficult 
because the memory of James Whit- 
comb Riley still keeps this city of hun- 
dreds of thousands near the country. 
I was one time introduced at Chi- 
cago as a son of Illinois, and wishing 
to show them my interest in agricul- 
tural affairs I told them a story that 
Mr. Wiley, of the Department of 


|’ IS a peculiar honor for one who 
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Agriculture, had told me: that in one 
of the semiarid regions they planted 
onions and potatoes in alternate rows, 
and the onions, Samson onions, were 
so strong that they brought water to 
the eyes of the potatoes and irrigated 
the land about. I was referred to later 
as a gentleman from New York. But 
my roots are still out here on the 
prairies, in the “Valley of Democ- 
racy,” as Meredith Nicholson called 
it, taking the title which I gave him— 
and which he admits. 

I have not come as the prophet 
Jonah to cry against the city. I have 
come to speak of the city’s crowning 
glory, remembering that the apocalyp- 
tic vision of the place of ultimate 
happiness is pictured in the Book of 
Revelation not as a southern orange 
grove in winter, nor as a seaside re- 
sort or mountain retreat in summer, but 
as a city—a city, to be sure, of spotless 
cleanliness and extraordinary beauty, 
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as “a bride adorned for her husband,” 
and of surpassing healthfulness, leaves 
growing in its midst for the healing of 
the nations—yet a city and not the 
country, nor even the Main-Streeted 
village. And it looks as if we were 
increasingly to find heaven on earth 
under urban conditions. The world 
seems to have adopted the saying of 
Euripides, as quoted in Plutarch, that 
“the first requisite to happiness is to 
be born in a famous city,” or at any 
rate some city or suburb. A study of 
the population of New York has re- 
cently been made by two professors of 
highest scientific standing from Johns 
Hopkins University, and they have 
been led to predict that in the year 
2000 A.D. the New York urban region 
which now has nine million souls will 
have twenty-eight million. This is 
not a vague rhetorical estimate of “a 
great multitude which no man can 
number,” nor a poet’s vision, such as 
that of Coleridge, who decreed for 
Kublai Khan his stately pleasure-dome 
in Xanadu; but a statistical divination, 
supported by algebraic formulas and 
plotted in ineluctable curves. And 
there would doubtless be a like 
magnifical divination for all other 
American cities, though Western 
populations, according to statistics 
just published, are beginning to cease 
growth. 


ITY and civilization have the 

same etymological and social 
origin, both going back to the time 
when hunters and shepherds, tired of 
the terrors of the fields or forests, or 
longing for human companionship, 
huddled themselves behind walls on 
the edge of the town or by living 
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waters and became citizens instead of 
nomads, wanderers. 

The generic city has persisted 
though many individual cities have 
blossomed for a day on hillside, shore, 
or plain and then have withered, died, 
and slept in their own dust or climbed 
on the ruins of their own towers, or 
been drowned in the sea. The Pre- 
Noachian cities swept away by the 
Flood are forgotten even of name; 
Sodom and Gomorrah were burned 
with fire and brimstone; the exiles of 
Jerusalem wept beneath the willows 
of Babylon. Babylon saw her own fate 
written on the walls of a banquet hall; 
Thebes and Karnak are like mummies 
wrapped in the sands; the glory of 
Tutankhamun’s court is preserved 
only in a tomb; six cities named 
Beisan, which I have seen on the edge 
of Esdraelon, one upon another, hid 








till recently the sarcophagus of the | 
cousin of Herod the Great near Naz- | 
areth. The winged bull of Persepolis | 


adorns a museum in Chicago. These 
all, from Zoar the little city to Nin- 
eveh the great city, 
“crouches in Time’s corner unre- 
nowned,” have perished; but mightier 
ones have risen in other parts of the 
world to replace them; and though 
preachers since Jonah have cried 
against them, and poets have sung 
enticingly of green pastures and still 
waters, and reformers have come out 
of the wilderness since the days of 
John the Baptist, calling people to re- 
pentance and baptism outside of the 
city, the generic city has persisted. It 
has survived every ill of human asso- 
ciation, human passion, and human 
ambition, and receiving into mansion 
and tenement those driven of some 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CITY 


“divine if obscure” instinct, some “ir- 
resistible urge,” is still attempting to 
solve the problem of the civilization 
that began with the city. 


ATURE at one time seemed, 

as a certain English writer has 
said, to be trying to crowd as much 
living matter into one organism as she 
could. She failed, however, or so it 
seems, with her giant pig or mon- 
strous reptile. Our scientists have re- 
cently come back from Mongolia with 
some of these “fossils of failure,” as 
I have called them, from that remote 
age and with the unhatched eggs of 
the hopes of these creatures for de- 
fending themselves against the Nature 
which created them. It is now as if 
the Creator was trying a new method 
which “would dispense with gross 
physical aggregations,” such as the 
Baluchitherium and the mammoth 
that was imprisoned in the snows of 
Mongolia, and taking pattern of his 
punier creatures of the herd, the flock, 
the swarm, and the pack, would 
achieve His higher evolutionary de- 
signs through the million-minded so- 
ciety of man, whose nerve-centers are 
its cities. We have emerged from the 
mighty failures of the Mesozoic and 
early Cenozoic ages into what I have 
named the Televictorian Age—the 
age of the conquest of the far—of the 
telegraph, the telephone, the telauto- 
mobile, the teleplane, the teleprint— 
the age in which is already foreshad- 
owed a planetary communion and 
consciousness. 

When this communion on a smaller 
scale was in sight at Babel, the oldest 
of scriptural cities, except that one 
which Cain built in the land of Nod 
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and: named after his son Enoch,- and 
men were building their tower toward 
the skies in order, it is said, that they 
might more easily approach their di- 
vinity, the work was halted by reason 
of a confusion of tongues—intercom- 
munication ceased. But, as our English 
scientist says, the “perfect unit” will 
be one to whose “million-minded 
power and knowledge no barrier. will 
be insurmountable, no gulf impas- 
sable, no task too great.” The supreme 
problem is to make all city centers in 
this planetary unit not only the mighty 
exchanges of communication, but the 
heights from which men may better 
communicate with their God, a place 
where His tabernacle may dwell with 
men more conveniently. 

But, of course, this higher hope 
cannot be realized simply through thé 
mere massing of tens of hundreds of 
thousands or millions in great centers 
of labor and dwelling, any more than 
it could be through the aggregation of 
millions of cells in the monstrous, 
stupid, clumsy bodies of the Mega- 
therium and the Ichthyosaurus. I take 
the phrase of the scientific herdsman, 
Michael Pupin, that the only way in 
which the progressive evolution of 
human society can be assured is 
through the “conscious and instructed 
intellect.” The “collectivity,” to use 
Henry James’s favorite word, must 
be informed by minds “broad in out- 
look, deep in sympathy, sensitive to 
the new and strange in experience, 
capable of resisting habit, convention 
and other sterilizing influences of the 
herd, deeply learned in the human 
mind and vividly aware of the world.” 
It is only by the lifting of the in- 
dividual to his highest exponent in 
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association with others in a social order 
that permits this development and 
compels the use of reason that our 
hopes for humanity can be realized. 

There is a pleasant fable that once 
upon a time, so the late laureate of 
England has written in his “Testa- 
ment of Beauty,” bees were endowed 
with reason, but lost it by so ordering 
their life as to dispense with reason, 
“whereby it pined away and perished 
of disuse.” And as he adds, some have 
chosen the beehive for a sign 


Not knowing the high goal of our great 
endeavor 

Is spiritual attainment, individual worth, 

At all cost to be sought and at all cost 
pursued, 


To be won at all cost and at all assured. 


O TRAIN such minds is the 

highest function of the “collec- 
tivity,” which is only another way of 
saying what Emerson said in the sen- 
tence: “To make the wise man the 
State exists.”” So I have come to the 
crowning of the city, to “Urbs Coro- 
nata”—the City Crowned. 

The ancient oracles sat in secluded 
places, listened to the whispering 
leaves of oaks, noted the flight of 
birds, or arranged their prophetic 
theses in sibylline caves. Undisturbed, 
cloistered conditions are still needed 
for certain tasks and disciplines of 
scholarship. But there is need, too, 
and above all, of places of training 
where ancient Wisdom stood; namely, 
“by the way in the places of the paths 
—at the entry of the city, at the com- 
ing in at the doors,” places where 
learning may be protected against 
possible exclusive pedantry or irre- 
sponsible indolence and kept in serious 
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sympathy with the many whom it is 
designed to help ultimately. 

A college or university in the midst 
of a city cannot do for its students 
what might be done for them in a 
place apart, where the speech, thought, 
and manners are under the monopo- 
lizing influence of a separate com- 
munity of teaching, tradition, habit, 
and association. Every day most of 





the city students have the added and | 


often diverting tuition of their own 
outside associations, interests, and hab- 
its. Their English has to undergo the 
temptations of the street-speech, to 
use a plural noun with a single verb, 
or to substitute an accusative for a 
nominative. I have often envied my 
dear friend, Helen Keller, who has no 
such temptations. On the other hand, 
though such students lose the precious, 
dangerously precious, gifts of a clois- 
tered campus education, they keep the 





contacts with the life to which at least | 


three-fourths of them are some day to 
return. Whatever the values and de- 
lights of study in Delos, Dodona, or 
Delphi (a country place of wisdom) 


there is a certain joyous advantage in | 


belonging, as Mr. James says, to a 
“collectivity superior in some respects 
to the individuals in it,” and especially 
one that has the memory of great 
souls in its consciousness, as Athens 
the “city of the violet crown.” It was 
there that every youth coming to 
manhood received the arms of the 
city beneath the Acropolis and took 
the oath which every New World city 
youth should take, as he goes to his 
work down in the city, vowing: 

To bring no disgrace to the City by dis- 
honest act... To fight for the ideals 
and sacred things, alone and with many 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CITY 


. . « To desert no faltering comrade .. . 
To revere and obey the City laws and to 
incite respect and reverence in those above 
us who are prone to annul or set them at 
naught. ... To strive unceasingly to 
quicken the public sense of civic duty . . . 
To transmit this City not less but better 
and more beautiful than it was transmitted 
to us. 


It is complained that the ancient 
name “university” is being taken in 
vain in America, and that the Ameri- 
can college is being vulgarized by its 
concern for the many, the ineducable 
and educable alike, instead of the few 
educable; that it has in large measure 
ceased to be an educational institution 
of formative disciplines and become 
in the main a training school where 
youth are instrumented or imple- 
mented for vocations. The critics be- 
lieve that the two objects cannot be 
successfully pursued in the same insti- 
tution; that under Gresham’s law 
applied in the field of education the 
easy and the vocational will drive the 
more precious metal of intellectual 
discipline and the experience of the 
race-mind out of circulation. 

I believe that no institution should 
bear these names of high historic im- 
port that does not have at heart those 
maturing disciplines set by what Mr. 
Nock calls the “Great Traditions” 
(with capital letters), in which Greek 
and Latin have a place, what Jefferson 
called “a solid basis for most and an 
ornament to all the sciences.” But, 
on the other hand, I am not ready to 
concede that the two processes of edu- 
cation and training may not be, for 
economic and social reasons, carried on 
in the same environment. Thomas 
Jefferson, the great democrat, would 
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have only twenty geniuses raked from 
the rubbish annually and permitted to 
go on each year through grammar 
school, and of those only ten sent on 
to college. But the gospel preached 
by the first president of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Doctor Alderman, 
till lately democracy’s most eloquent 
voice, is that the university founded 
by Jefferson and of which he was the 
first rector, and all universities, must 
interest themselves in the things 
which concern the people, no matter 
how homely or prosaic: the Negro’s 
cabin, the factory child, the village 
library, the prices current, the home, 
the field, the shop. 


S AGAINST this I cite the state- 
ment of Professor Laski in a 
current magazine article on “The 
American College President” that a 
university has “no concern with imme- 
diate values. It is a company of 
scholars whose gaze is turned to the 
contemplation of the eternal.” Mr. 
Flexner has had to find another name 
than university for such an institution, 
and perhaps it is needed. But here 
you stand permanently in the city, in 
the agora, the market place, as did 
Socrates one long night in thought, 
but with this prayer at dawn, ad- 
dressed to his diety: 


Help as you can 
That I may prosper in the inner man, 
And grant that what I have or yet may win 
Of those the outer things may be akin 
And constantly at peace with those within. 


The university in the city has the 
obligation which Pericles imputed to 
the individual citizen. In his oration 
over the Athenian dead he said, “We 
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alone regard one who takes no interest 
in public affairs (and in his time pub- 
lic affairs were city affairs, the affairs 
of the polis) not as harmless but as a 
useless character.” 

Michael Pupin once told me of an 
old man of his native land, Serbia, 
who related to him the hardships 
and the ecstasies of a pilgrimage to 
the Holy City (Jerusalem). “Yes,” 
said Mr. Pupin, “I can understand, 
for I too have gone to a holy city.” 
“Where?” said the old man. “In 
America,” said Pupin. “But,” replied 
the old pilgrim, “there are no holy 
cities in America.” “Yes,” said Pupin, 
“there are,” and mentioned Albany, 
because Joseph Henry, his master 
teacher, had lived and learned and 
taught there. 

When a Freshman in college I 
declaimed an oration of Wendell 
Phillips, which I thought then was a 
mere piece of rhetoric composed for 
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such uses. But across a half-century | 


it has a new meaning: “My Lord 
Bacon as he takes his way down 
through the centuries may lay one 


hand on the telegraph and one on the | 


steamship and say, ‘There are mine 
for I taught you how to think.’ ” And 
to be able to think dispassionately, 
disinterestedly, is to be educated—not 
as a vocational or professional person, 
but as a human being glorifying God. 
There is a tragic epitaph over a grave 
in France: “Here lies who 
was born a man but died a grocer.” 
It was not that his occupation was not 
an honorable one, for it could not have 
been more to his credit had he died a 








psychologist, a professional thinker, | 
an editor, instead of a grocer. The | 


chief end of the college, the univer- 
sity, is that one born into this world a 
man may also die a thinking man who 


lived his life in love of wisdom, truth, | 


and beauty for their own sakes. 
[Vol. III, No. 5} 
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A Philosophy of Curriculum Making 


By JULIAN PARK 


The Story of Ten Years at the University 
of Buffalo 


LTHOUGH the University of 
Buffalo was founded in 1846, 
it remained a collection of 

professional schools until 1913, when 
modest beginnings were made in 
courses leading to the B.A. or B.S. 
degree. The war intervened, and it 
was not until 1919 that the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State 
of New York approved and registered 
the final year of the course leading to 
the Bachelor’s degree. The faculty, 
newly recruited from several different 
colleges, took up the task of building 
a curriculum with natural caution. 
Experimentation would have been 
somewhat hazardous if the new col- 
lege was to keep its degree on a par 
with that of older and conservative 
institutions in the state. Almost from 
the beginning, however, most of the 
little faculty felt that theirs was a 
unique opportunity to break away 
from tradition.” 

There were two degrees until 1925, 
but in that year the B.S. was aban- 
doned. The difference between the 
two was wholly artificial, practically 
the only distinction being that the 
B.A. required a year of classics and 


*They were young with the college. For some 
years the average age of the teacher of professorial 
tank has been between thirty-six and thirty-seven. 
The highest ranks are not reserved for age only. 


one science, the B.S., two sciences; 
mathematics was required for each. 
Both Latin and mathematics in 1925 
were abandoned as required subjects, 
to the natural distress of the staffs of 
those departments, a distress occa- 
sioned not because they desired large 
classes made up partly at least of those 
who had to be there, but rather no 
doubt because of the implication that 
modern life was scaled up to such a 
rapid tempo as to leave little or no 
time for subjects without immediate 
vocational or professional outlets. The 
result was gratifying, but hardly sur- 
prising to those who were acquainted 
with the consistent excellence of the 
instruction in those subjects and the 
broad, unselfish point of view of their 
teachers. In 1924-25 when one year 
of Latin or Greek was still required, 
there were 155 students, 22 per cent 
of the whole, taking work in the de- 
partment of classics. Beginning with 
the next year, when classics ceased to 
be required, yearly enrollments in that 
department, for the years 1925-26 
through and including 1930-31, were 
successively the following percentages 
of the corresponding college enroll- 
ments: 14, 11, 8, 8, 9, 16. The situa- 
tion is somewhat the same with 
mathematics. In 1924-25 there were 
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293 students in the department, or 41 
per cent of the whole; during the next 
six years percentages were 37, 32, 34, 
30, 29, 35. Almost the same number 
of students now take these subjects 
voluntarily and zestfully as took them 
because they were required, but the 
psychological or spiritual gain, while 
not easy to measure, is obvious. 

If such are the circumstances for 
these two subjects, they may properly 
be said to apply to all others. The 
philosophy of education is the same. 
President Eliot, as early as 1889, 
wrote to a friend of his: “So many 
and so urgent are the disagreeable 
labors of school life, college life, and 
money-earning life, in this world, 
that it seems to me absolutely super- 
fluous to invent other disagreeableness, 
whether for children or for men.”” A 
subject which a student takes merely 
because he has to must be presented 
with a cleverness, a suppleness, and 
subtlety which we cannot flatter our- 
selves are the possessions of many 
teachers. It was highly enlightening 
to watch the discussions in the meet- 
ings of the curriculum committee on 
this point. All members were quite 
clear in their dislikes of large classes 
if composed largely of students who 
were enrolled by compulsion. It was 
not so in the old days. Large classes, 
no matter how composed, then meant 
to the uncritical observer a flourishing 
and prosperous department, demand- 
ing a larger staff and more equip- 
ment; and anyway, each particular 
subject .being the most important in 
the range of human knowledge re- 
quired large classes for the good of 
the soul of the rising generation. 

* James, Henry, Charles W. Eliot, Vol. Il, p. 44. 
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There were no compromises at the 
University of Buffalo. One man did 
not say, “I?ll give up my required sub- 
ject if you will give up yours,” for 
that way lay academic stultification; 
each subject was allowed to rest on 
its own particular value to the world 
of today, not to the pre-war world, 
A preposterously utilitarian point of 
view? Well, that depends on one’s 
interpretation. Surely the world of 
today requires not only professional 
men but thinkers, lovers of knowledge 
for its own sake; there is room in the 
library, as well as in the laboratory, 
for the humble worker for whom no 
dazzling achievement is in store, but 
who can nevertheless add his mite 
to the progress of pure knowledge. 
There are worse things in the world 
than accumulating so-called “dry 
facts” from which no momentous con- 
clusions can be drawn. They do not 
bite or emit poisonous fumes, and they 
rarely corrode the character. There is 
no department in a college more im- 
portant than another, for a true basis 
of comparison is lacking. 


HE curriculum from 1925 to 

1931 was by no means an inflex- 
ible instrument. It recognized that 
since the war the world is predomi- 
nantly a social-science world, and the 
growth in the departments of eco- 
nomics, sociology, history, and gov- 
ernment was significant. 

One laboratory science and two so- 
cial sciences were required of every 
underclassman. As far as a number 
of other subjects were concerned, such 
as mathematics and languages, the 
idea was rapidly gaining ground that 
a college in a large urban community, 
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especially a college with such plastic, 
flexible methods as this, was in a posi- 
tion to make a real contribution to one 
of the most commanding problems 
of liberal education in America—the 
problem of unifying secondary and 
collegiate education without denying 
the essential character and modern 
development of either. Much thought 
was expended on this general ques- 
tion, but the one, brought to fruition, 
which concerns the history of the cur- 
riculum accomplished much toward 
doing away with the mechanics of du- 
plication. Just so much mathematics, 
just so much language, as was neces- 
sary for the student’s future, unless 
he himself cared to continue them— 
and the amount, to be judged by an 
examination, might be spread over 
both school and college or might be 
confined to either. 

So much for the underclassman’s 
program. On entrance to the junior 
year he became either an honors stu- 
dent and had his curriculum made for 
him by his departmental adviser, or 
continued on, amassing the required 
number of hours with the proviso that 
a certain number of them must be of 
specialized kind, the conventional 
“major.”” Hours, bookkeeping, cred- 
itt—the college remained harnessed 
to them for an unconscionably long 
time, and still is to some extent. But 
at least it abhors them, even to 
the registrar’s office which might be 
thought, for the diabolical conven- 
ience of the system, to defend it to 
the death. 

There were, then, from 1923 to 
1930, two categories of upperclass- 
men—that minority who were called 
honors students and the others, of the 


conventional type. The minority was 
rather steadily growing in numbers 
and would soon have become the ma- 
jority. The percentage of the upper- 
classmen who were classified as honors 
students from 1923 through and in- 
cluding last year ran as follows, 8, 8, 
16, 25, 20, 34, 36, 36. 

The faculty legislation which orig- 
inally established this type of work 
was farsighted, for the expectation 
was that it would prove so significant 
and valuable for a selected group of 
students as to justify its extension to 
all upperclassmen. For such a con- 
summation, however, years were nec- 
essary, years of experimenting, of 
planning, of waiting for the resources 
of the college, in equipment, library, 
and size and personnel of faculty, to 
be adequate for this extremely per- 
sonal and expensive type of instruc- 
tion. The college may not even yet 
be ideally equipped; but it has taken 
the plunge, for in January of 1931 it 
brought to a fruition as far as it could 
by vote what it had initiated in 1923. 


HERE were at least three alter- 

natives to determine fitness for 
admission to the senior division—the 
last two years of the College of Arts 
and Sciences. One was a reversion to 
the mechanical measurement by hours 
and credits which would have made 
passage from the junior to the senior 
division entirely automatic. Another 
was to allow a committee, perhaps the 
equivalent of the important commit- 
tee on entrance which has functioned 
since the establishment of the college, 
to decide on admissions or exclusions 
on whatever basis of previous rec- 
ords it cared to set up. The third 
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alternative, that which was adopted 
without much debate, was to give the 
various departments considerable au- 
tonomy. After all, if the upperclass- 
man is to do most of his work in a 
certain department, the question of his 
fitness can most appropriately be de- 
termined by the staff with whom he 
proposes to work. 

The procedure is simple. The can- 
didate for entrance to the senior di- 
vision chooses before May of his 
sophomore year one department, or 
two allied departments, as his field of 
concentration. He then obtains the 
written consent of the department or 
departments in question to accept him 
as a tutorial student. Some member 
of the staff will be delegated by the 
department in which his major work 
is to be done to serve as tutor and 
adviser. The tutor, in consultation 
with the student, will prepare an out- 
line plan of work covering two years 
and leading to graduation. 

The tutorial plan does not contem- 
plate the elimination from the senior 
college of regular courses of the tra- 
ditional kind, though their number 
will probably be decreased, but a 
combination of course work and tu- 
torial work. In effect, a separate cur- 
riculum is organized for each student. 
The relative amounts of regular 
courses and tutorial work to be done 
by any student are not prescribed in 
advance, except that, to prevent over- 
specialization, Juniors are required to 
take approximately two courses out- 
side their field of concentration, and 
Seniors to take one course outside 
their field. 

Graduation will be contingent upon 
marks earned in the regular courses 
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and on a final comprehensive exami- 
nation in the field or fields of con- 
centration. Both for graduation and 
for a basis in determining the award 
of final honors, it is expected, how- 
ever, that the principal measure will 
be one of attainment, judged largely 
by the results of the comprehensive 
examination and by the quality of any 
special work, such as a senior thesis, 
which the department mainly con- 
cerned may require. At the tutorial 
conferences the tutor is not supposed 
to lecture or impart information that 
can be acquired independently. The 
student is expected to develop habits 
of independent work, reading and 
writing under tutorial direction, choos- 
ing his own time and manner of work- 
ing, doing as much as his ambition 
and ability make possible, and report- 
ing to his tutor at least once a week 
for criticism and suggestion. The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo has long taken the 
position, which is sirnply reinforced by 
the recent action, that the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts should be conferred 
only on those who have demonstrated 
a capacity for independent, creative 
work. 


T WAS obvious to the faculty that 

the programs pursued by Fresh- 
men and Sophomores must be brought 
into line with the liberalized and 
individualized curriculum of the two 
upper years; that the interest of the 
student must be caught and encour- 
aged at the beginning, not halfway 
through his course; that while there 
must be always something of a gap in 
teaching methods between the junior 
and the senior college, many of the 
values and certainly much of the spirit 
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of the new undertaking would be 
needlessly lost if he were not at least 
introduced to real university methods 
long before his junior year. The proj- 


' et must be envisaged from the point 


of view of the ultimate goal to be at- 
tained, and not halfway toward that 
goal. In other words, the approach 
must be from the top down rather 
than from the bottom up. If this goal 
an be defined succinctly, it is that of 
the comprehensive examination. For 
this, some students will prepare in one 
way, some in another; but preparation 
must begin in the junior college. Each 
department prepares annually a state- 

ment similar in effect to, “Students 
intending to do tutorial work in this 
department are advised to include the 
following courses in the junior-col- 
lege programs: . . .” 

There must be a number of stu- 
dents who do not know, at the time of 
their initial registration as Freshmen, 
what their departmental interest will 
be during the latter half of their 
course. On the other hand, most stu- 
dents, even as Freshmen, are aware 
of the predominance in their minds of 
some group of interests, such as science 
in general or languages and literatures 
together. Such students will be ad- 
vised to choose those courses which 
will have value both for themselves 
and as preparation for tutorial work 
im more than one department. The 
various departments are arranged in 
cognate groups, each of which agrees 
upon a selection of junior-college 
courses which it believes to have value 
as general preparation for senior-col- 
lege work in any department within 
the group. 

There is, however, still another 


type of student. He registers as a 
Freshman without any particular 
vocational or intellectual interest mo- 
tivating him directly toward any de- 
partment or even any group. It will 
be natural for such a person to elect 
a rather widely varying number of 
courses, to the end that his first 
year in college may be used as an ex- 
ploratory period, with the result that 
toward the end of the year the begin- 
ning of an interest is disclosed which 
he will wish to develop during the 
rest of his course. 

On a certain day in the spring of 
each year all secondary-school Seniors 
who are to enter the University the 
following September are asked to 
come to the college buildings and be 
the guests of the faculty. Confer- 
ences are held to explain the workings 
of curriculums as they will affect in- 
coming Freshmen, and problems of 
common interest are discussed in small 
groups. Those who attend this meet- 
ing, and all those who are accepted 
for entrance subsequent to it, receive 
a detailed personnel blank on which 
information about themselves is re- 
quested of a nature such as is not 
revealed by the mere reports of school 
marks, important as they are. The 
blanks are carefully examined by the 
director of personnel research, who, 
on the basis of this information, makes 
an appointment for the applicant 
either with a representative of the 
personnel office together with, if the 
blank seems to disclose some depart- 
mental interest or curiosity, an appro- 
priate member of the faculty. The 
incoming Freshman is, of course, fur- 
nished in advance with a list of the 
courses open to him, together with the 
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advice of the various departments con- 
cerning preparation for tutorial work, 
but no amount of printed information, 
however apparently explicit, can take 
the place of individual counsel based 
on knowledge of individual capacities, 
needs, and interests. Although the 
initiative comes from the student, no 
schedules of courses are finally accept- 
able and can be used as a basis for 
registration until examined and ap- 
proved by the personnel office. 

There are, then, no more required 
courses, not even English, except for 
those in whom, through a series of 
entrance tests, is disclosed a lack 
of ability to use the English lan- 
guage correctly. Such students will be 
grouped together in special sections, 
the object of which will be to attempt 
to teach the elements of grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, and the like. 
These sub-freshman sections carry no 
academic credit. If the criticism of 
some schools to the effect that many 
students are forced unjustifiably to 
repeat in college the drudgery and 
routine work of English is well 
founded, here is the opportunity for 
such students to prove that they have 
properly assimilated the essentials of 
their mother tongue before coming to 
college, and they should be able to 
pass to something with a stronger 
emotional and aesthetic appeal—the 
appreciation of literary masterpieces. 


LL this is extraordinary devotion 

to the tenet that even Freshmen 

are grown men and women and come 
to college in most cases knowing 
rather definitely what they expect to 
get from their college experience. 
They will make mistakes, even the 
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personnel office may give wrong ad- 
vice, but the mistakes will be their 
own, and in the worst of cases cep 
hardly have lamentable consequenéts, 
The loss in misdirection of a year or 
even more at the age of eighteen does 
not bulk large in the ultimate scheme 
of things. And is it loss? Is any 
knowledge ever loss? 

The number of exploratory courses 
for Freshmen which in many colleges 
are called survey courses should re- 
ceive especial emphasis as an aid to 
orientation under this scheme. Sev- 
eral departments which hitherto have 
considered their subjects as beyond the 
grasp of Freshmen have begun to 
offer a course or two. Philosophy and 
education are the latest; sociology, 
psychology, and government will ad- 
mit a selected group of Freshmen to 
their elementary courses. Physics has 
recently reached down into the fresh- 
man year. Survey or _ orientation 
courses are now provided as first 
courses in every department, covering 
as in the case of biology, which in- 
cludes both zoélogy and botany, every 
aspect of the subject. 

The criticisms of this philosophy of 
education are immediate and rather 
obvious. That most commonly lodged 
is over-specialization. Whatever truth 
there is in that charge is, however, 
more the fault of the condition into 
which society has forced its environ- 
ment since the war than the fault of 
the college, which, while it should 
lead its environment, cannot by itself 
reshape it. In other words, the world 
has become so complex, the field of 
knowledge has become so intricately 
divided and subdivided, that, even 
though a young person were to give 
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up his whole life solely to the pursuit 


of learning, he could not catch up 


with more than a tiny section of it. 
But can he not, by being required 
to take a certain number of general 
courses, be at least introduced to the 
elements, have at least the outward 
appearance of culture? In the opinion 
of most of the faculty members this 
point of view seems almost dangerous, 
inculcating, among other things, an 
unfortunate definition of culture. Su- 
perficiality is common enough in 
everyday life without being encour- 
aged by the universities. It is perhaps 
a pity for a college degree to be con- 
ferred upon a person who has not been 
exposed to any of the wonders and 
workings of modern science, but it is 
partly the fault of science itself, partly 
the fault of the extraneous world. If 
one could “learn” physics in a few 
months, one would have no complaint, 
but the physicists require so much ac- 
companying mathematics, chemistry, 
and perhaps other sciences, that some- 
times the person who wants only 
physics is discouraged. The situation 
is not confined to science. The depart- 
ment of history wants as much eco- 
nomics, government, and what not. 
The general knowledge, the refine- 
ments of culture should in theory 
have been acquired in the home and 
in the secondary school where the 
world is relatively simplified and un- 
hurried. It may be that this new cur- 
riculum depends too much on an ideal 
preparation, but the co-operation, be- 
tween the University and the schools 
whence its Freshmen come, is becom- 
ing more capable of experimentation. 

No student, then, can specialize in 
any subject without his tutor insisting 
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on considerable work in related sub- 
jects, and it is hoped that the inter- 
pretation of related subjects will be 
broad and inclusive. The primary 
essential is that, following upon the 
perhaps unrelated subjects of the first 
two years, there be a plan, a conti- 
nuity, a two-year program the main 
points of which are known in advance. 


WO keen observers of our aca- 

demic life, John Dewey and 
Harold Laski, have recently criticized 
the usual run of college graduates in 
America on the ground that their col- 
lege training does so little to interest 
them in the realities of the social order 
into which they move when they 
graduate. The reason that both sug- 
gest is, of course, that college life is 
still wedded to the academic tradition 
of aloofness, where mind is not sup- 
posed to occupy itself with such sor- 
did business as unemployment or the 
realities of present-day politics. Yet 
if it heeds this complaint and does 
so concern itself with the workaday 
world, Mr. Flexner objects that the 
university is no longer worthy its high 
name. Is there no way to bring these 
attitudes a little closer together? Is 
there no place for an education which 
does not lose sight of the organic re- 
lation between thinking and doing? 
This new curriculum will fail if it 
does not induce, even compel the stu- 
dent at almost the outset of his college 
life to think out the problem of his 
place in the world not only of his 
graduation but the world of his fresh- 
man year, for he should feel himself 
a privileged person even on_ his 
entrance to college, with an obliga- 
tion to use each of his four years to 
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induct him into realities, and so with 
each year should come inevitably first 
the desire, then the vision, then the 
grasp, then the ability to direct eco- 
nomic and social forces into new 
channels. This program of study is 
envisaged by the faculty as a solemn 
obligation, for it is a curriculum pre- 
paring not for four years but for forty 
or sixty. It may make prigs of some, 
dilettantes of others; but the college 
which applies the principle of liberty 
must expect apparent failures. 


FREE and flexible curriculum is 

not the whole story. There is a 
temptation on the part of college au- 
thorities to administer carelessly a sys- 
tem of liberty. It makes far higher 
demands upon the insight, the faith, 
the courage, and the persistence of ex- 
ecutive officers and teachers than any 
system of precise regulation. It is far 
easier to impress one’s constituency 
by showing a fine scheme of rules, no 
matter how badly they work, than by 
keeping up a continuous demand upon 
the reason and conscience of youth, 
with the inevitable cases of disappoint- 
ment; and, on the side of the student, 
youth is not alone in a too willing 
dependence upon crutches. Nothing 
is more depressing than the readiness 
with which students will slump back 
into irresponsibility as fast as they are 
permitted to do so. My guess is that 
after both faculty and students have 
got used to the new academic relation- 
ship, they will together, without the 
necessity of much formal action or 
legislation, realize that having done 
this much we cannot stop here. Other 
mechanical and bookkeeping elements 
of our common life will gradually 
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tend to disappear, and the beginnings 
already made will markedly increase 
in number and significance. First, the 
marking system is due for reform. 
With the growing importance of 
the comprehensive examination, course 
marks will tend altogether to disap- 
pear. Surely the rigid method, which 
has been in universal use, of marking 
based upon fragmentary bits of work, 
kept always before the mind of the 
student and periodically published to 
the world, is a gross interference with 
self-discipline and has no place in 
university conditions. 

It is possible that the matter of re- 
quired attendance upon classes is a 
part of the warp and woof of this 
whole theory, more important than 
might at first seem. Most colleges 
have so-called “dean’s lists,” a place 
whereon, with the privilege of absent- 
ing one’s self from classes oftener 
than one’s less fortunate fellows or 
even entirely at will, is gained by 
superior marks. The irony of the situ- 
ation is obvious; for generally high 
marks are earned only by those who 
attend regularly. No such device (or 
bribe) has ever been attempted here. 
For some years upperclassmen have 
been left entirely to their own devices 
as far as controlling attendance is con- 
cerned. The teacher in this free rela- 
tion is compelled to give instruction 
that the student cannot well afford to 
miss. Officers of administration cease 
largely to think of themselves as dis- 
ciplinary officers. I question whether 
the time may not now have come to 
examine both of these and other re- 
lated questions in the light of the 
true relationship between teacher and 
taught. [Vol. III, No. 5] 
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Survey of the Dental Curriculum 


By WALLACE SECCOMBE 


An Effort to Devise a Curriculum for the 
Training of Dentists 


HE purpose of this paper is 

to describe the effort of the 

American Association of Den- 
tal Schools to devise a new curriculum 
for the education of dentists. In order 
that the problem of the Survey may 
be clearly stated, a few salient facts 
from the history of dental education 
will be presented. 

The first attempt in North America 
to give formal instruction in dentistry 
occurred at the University of Mary- 
land in 1837-38. It consisted of a 
course of lectures for medical students 
and was conducted by one of the fore- 
most dentists of the day. After one 
year this instruction was discontinued. 
Following other unsuccessful endeav- 
ors to include dental education in 
medical schools a group of four doc- 
tors of medicine, two of whom were 
also dentists, opened the first school 
of dentistry in America, the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery, in 1840. 
A few other schools of dentistry were 
organized later, and by 1867 nine, all 
of which were independent of other 
institutions of higher education, had 
been established. In 1867 the Dental 
Department of Harvard University 
was organized in close association with 
the Medical Department. It was the 
first time in this country for dentistry 
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to be given an important place in a 
university and brought into formal 
relation with medicine. 

The number of dental schools in 
the United States increased slowly 
until about 1880, after which for a 
period of about twenty years the num- 
ber was multiplied beyond the actual 
need. The financial rewards to be had 
from a privately owned dental school 
account in large measure for this un- 
necessary development. Some of the 
schools were mere diploma mills, and 
others gave a low grade of training. 
Beginning about 1900, when there 
were 57 dental schools in the United 
States, the situation changed. Slowly 
the number has decreased until at 
present only 38 remain. 

The first dental school in Canada, 
which has continued to the present, 
was founded at Toronto in 1875 un- 
der the auspices of the Royal College 
of Dental Surgeons of Ontario. It 
became an organic part of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto in 1925. Four other 
dental schools, all of which are inte- 
gral parts of universities, have been 
established at Dalhousie, Montreal, 
McGill, and Alberta. 

During the past fifty years several 
associations were formed for the pur- 
pose of advancing dental education. 
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Three of these organizations were in 
existence in the United States by 
1920, and there was one in Canada. 
These disunited efforts fell short of 
meeting the need, and consequently 
a movement developed which resulted 
in the union of the four organizations 
in 1923 to form the American Asso- 
ciation of Dental Schools. Its mem- 
bership embraces all the dental schools 
in both countries, thirty-eight in the 
United States and five in Canada. 

Another organization which has 
promoted dental education is the Den- 
tal Educational Council of America, 
established in 1909. Its concern has 
been primarily with higher standards 
of dental education and the improve- 
ment of the dental curriculum. The 
Council since 1918 has on several 
occasions classified the dental schools 
of the United States. 

The charter of the Baltimore Col- 
lege of Dental Surgery specified that 
there should be at least one an- 
nual term of instruction of not less 
than four months in length. The 
first curriculum consisted of anatomy, 
pathology, physiology, therapeutics, 
clinical dentistry, and the related 
principles of surgery. The dental cur- 
riculum has since that time developed 
along the broad lines suggested in the 
first school. 

The dental curriculum before 1885 
usually extended through two terms 
ranging in length from three to five 
months—a total of about sixteen weeks. 
The National Association of Dental 
Faculties voted in 1884 to require all 
candidates for the degree of Doctor of 
Dental Surgery to attend a dental 
school two full regular terms of not 
less than five months, each in separate 
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calendar years. A curriculum which 


sought to embody the ideas mentioned | 


was recommended. Six years later 
(1891) the Association recommended 
a three-year curriculum, but a major- 
ity of the schools rejected the recom- 
mendation. The Association in 1899 


approved a new three-year dental cur- | 


riculum which served as a general 
model until 1916 when it was ex- 
tended to four years. The four-year 
course of study in dentistry became 
the standard required in 1917-18 by 
the Dental Educational Council of 
America for a Class-A rating. 


N THE meantime the require- 

ments for admission to the study of 
dentistry were increased. No general 
academic standards affecting admis- 
sion to dental schools were in effect 
before 1884, and practically all stu- 
dents were accepted without special 
regard for their previous education. 


The National Association of Dental | 
Faculties in 1884 required applicants | 


for admission to a dental school to 
pass a preliminary examination which 
included “a good English education.” 
An applicant who presented a diploma 
from a reputable school, or other evi- 
dences of literary qualifications, was 
admissible without examination. In 
1897, after years of discussion, the 
minimum entrance requirement was 
set at the equivalent of that for ad- 
mission to a high school. This was 
followed by the completion of one 
(1898), two (1902), and three (1907) 
years of high-school study, graduation 
from a high school (1910), and grad- 
uation from a four-year high school 
(1917). Eventually a number of 
schools required one year of academic 
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work in college and others two years. 
Beginning with 1926-27 the Dental 
Educational Council made one year of 
college work an entrance prerequisite 
to Class-A dental schools. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching in 1921 
undertook an extensive investigation 
of dental education in the United 
States and Canada. This survey, which 
was made by William J. Gies, in- 
cluded all the main features of dental 
education. The comprehensive report, 
issued in 1926, criticized the dental 
curriculum and recommended the 
adoption of a requirement of at least 
two years of suitable preprofessional 
college work, three years of education 
in dentistry for the training of the 
general practitioner, and one year of 
optional graduate training for spe- 
cialists. This recommendation was 
based on general considerations. The 
survey made no detailed analysis of 
curriculum content. 


HESE developments have re- 
sulted in a variety of curricu- 
lum plans. At present one group of 
dental schools has three-year curric- 
ulums based on two years of prepro- 
fessional education in college, the 
schools in another group have four- 
year curriculums based on one year of 
work in college, and those of a third 
group have four-year curriculums 
based on two years of work in college. 
The confused situation produced 
among dental educators a general 
feeling of need for a systematic study 
and analysis of the dental curriculum. 
This feeling is reflected in the choice 
of subjects and speakers at the annual 
meetings of the American Association 


of Dental Schools during the past ten 
years. In 1924 William J. Gies dis- 
cussed some of the problems of dental 
education and referred to the curricu- 
lum as a problem of major impor- 
tance. This statement elicited from 
Chancellor Capen, of the University 
of Buffalo, the suggestion that the 
entire subject, including the prepro- 
fessional preparation, should be at- 
tacked in detail to determine what 
should be taught to train a dentist. 

During the next few years, the 
curriculum was a subject of frequent 
discussion by the Association. An 
educational psychologist, Austin G. 
Schmidt, of Loyola University, spoke 
two years later on the principles 
of curriculum construction, and _ his 
paper was favorably received. This 
discussion was followed with a paper 
given by Arthur H. Nobbs, of the 
University of California, who dis- 
cussed the need for a “job analysis” 
of dental teaching, as a basis for a 
standard curriculum, and Dean John 
T. O’Rourke, of the University of 
Louisville, read an illuminating pa- 
per on training dental faculties in 
pedagogy. 

The ground having been prepared, 
the American Association of Dental 
Schools in 1929 heard a discussion by 
W. W. Charters, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, on the importance of research 
in curriculum construction. He pre- 
sented the idea of an activity analysis 
as the proper approach, stating that 
the first thing in developing a sound 
curriculum is to “discover the activi- 
ties and problems of the profession 
and describe these with great definite- 
ness.” This address struck a responsive 
chord and led to the appointment of 
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a committee “to consider the fea- 
sibility of a survey of the dental 
curricula.” 

The Committee made representa- 
tions to the Carnegie Corporation for 
a grant to assist in making a curric- 
ulum survey. The Corporation there- 
upon appropriated the sum of $20,000 
to the American Association of Dental 
Schools for the support of the project 
and authorized payments upon receipt 
of satisfactory plans. This action of 
the Corporation was greeted with 
much enthusiasm by the Association, 
which indicated a wide general inter- 
est in the undertaking. The Associa- 
tion in 1930 appointed a committee 
of five deans of dental schools’ to 
prepare a plan and carry it out. 


HE plan developed by the Com- 
mittee included the choice of edu- 
cational advisers to aid in its work. 
Floyd W. Reeves, of the University 
of Chicago, and W. W. Charters were 
chosen, and other educators will be 
called into conference as special needs 
may arise. The next step was to find 
an educationist who was experienced 
in survey work and other forms of 
educational investigation to serve as 
executive secretary and devote his 
whole time to the Survey of the Den- 
tal Curriculum. To fill this important 
position L. E. Blauch was selected.’ 
The first undertaking of the Sur- 
vey is concerned with the under- 


* As finally constituted the Committee consists of 
the following: Wallace Seccombe, University of To- 
ronto, chairman; John T. O’Rourke, University of 
Louisville, secretary-treasurer; Arthur D._ Black, 
Northwestern University; H. Edmund Friesell, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; Harry M. Semans, Ohio State 
University. 

* The office of the executive secretary is located 
in the Northwestern University Dental School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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graduate curriculum for training the | 


general practitioner of dentistry.* The 
plan adopted for this part of the in- 
vestigation includes several phases, 
The first phase is to determine the 
dental-health needs of the public, 
This is being done by collecting data 


from laymen, public-health officials, | 


physicians, and dentists, each group 
contributing its views of dental-health 
service. The dentists are furnishing 
lists of the diseases, disorders, and 


deficiencies with which they have to | 


deal, and lists of things they are called 
upon to do. Dental-health needs as 
reported in books and periodicals are 
also being studied. In these ways the 
surveyors are proceeding to find out 


for what services the dental practi- | 


tioner should be trained. 


The next phase of the plan is to | 


determine the knowledge and skill 
which should be mastered by the stu- 
dent as a basis of rendering adequate 
dental-health service. This will be 
done by careful detailed analyses 
made by experts in the various sub- 
jects. First, the content of the clinical 
courses, such as operative dentistry, 
prosthetic dentistry, oral surgery, and 
orthodontia, will be determined on 
the basis of the services which the 
dentist should be trained to render. 
This content, together with additional 
material necessary to develop logical 
and coherent units, will then be or- 
ganized in courses for teaching pur- 
poses. The supporting and prerequisite 
knowledge which the preclinical sub- 
jects should supply as a basis for the 
clinical courses will then be deter- 


* Progress reports on the Survey were made to 


the American Association of Dental Schools on | 


March 23, 1932. These reports will be published in 
the Proceedings of the Association for 1932. 
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mined by detailed analyses. This con- 
tent will also be organized in courses. 

As a part of the Survey the courses 
will be arranged in a curriculum for 
the use of the dental faculties. In 
doing this, account will be taken of 
both the educational principles and 
the practical problems involved in the 
organization and administration of a 
curriculum. The Survey will embrace 
a study of the cultural components of 
the curriculum. This will include the 
preprofessional education of dental 
students. 

It is also planned to consider grad- 
uate work in dentistry and other 
features of dental education closely 
related to the curriculum for training 
the general dental practitioner. A full 
investigation of these matters will de- 
pend on the securing of increased 
financial support. 

Certain data are being collected 
from the dental schools in order that 
the conditions of dental education in 
the United States and Canada may 
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be kept in mind. The information 
asked for relates to the objectives of 
the schools, enrollments, number of 
faculty members, summer sessions, 
libraries, residence of students, admis- 
sion requirements, limitation of en- 
rollment, and the dental curriculum. 
The studies relating to the dental 
schools are made as a background for 
the Survey. 

The Committee has _ studiously 
avoided discussion of existing plans of 
dental education and dental relations. 
It is making every possible effort to 
conduct the Survey in a spirit of sci- 
entific research with a desire to learn 
all the pertinent facts. Whatever 
recommendations are made will be 
based on the facts disclosed during 
the study and will. be reported -to 
the American Association of Dental 
Schools, previous to their publication. 
The Committee is receiving the most 
cordial co-operation of the Carnegie 
Corporation and of all those con- 


cerned in this important undertaking. 
[Vol. III, No. 5} 
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World-Mindedness 


By EDMOND A. MERAS 


A Program for the Development of the Teaching of International- 
Mindedness in Higher Education 


those concerned with the World 

Federation of Education Associa- 
tions that the Denver meeting should 
have been called so soon after the 
completion of the international con- 
ferences of Paris and London on the 
German financial crisis. If we stop a 
moment to compare the handling of 
these recent conferences from a diplo- 
matic point of view, their quick and 
easy results, with the bungling and 
blundering of the Versailles Confer- 
ence of 1918 or even with many of 
the subsequent discussions of interna- 
tional problems and their disastrous 
consequences, it would seem that tre- 
mendous progress has been made in 
these thirteen years in the field of 
international understanding. Even an 
examination of the history of Franco- 
German relations during that period 
shows a distinct advance in mutual 
understanding in spite of the extreme 
delicacy of some of their problems. 
Every nation seems to have developed 
an international outlook which, while 
it is constantly in conflict with a more 
personal and nationalistic point of 
view, nevertheless attains its ends. 


The growth of international con- 

* Address delivered at the World Federation of 
Education Associations, Fourth Biennial Conference, 
July 29, 1931, Denver, Colorado. 


I: WAS of unusual interest to 


sciousness among the people is more 
evident in the United States than any- 
where else. In spite of our general 
policy of isolation, proclaimed by the 
most chauvinistic of our politicians, we 
have been forced to change our atti- 
tude in international affairs. Public 
opinion altered our attitude if not 
our policy in Nicaragua; our way of 
handling the foreign debt; our atti- 
tude toward the Briand proposal, 
which ultimately gave us the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact; our entry into the World 
Court—to mention only the outstand- 
ing ones. It is not a miracle that has 
brought about these changes. These 
changes in attitude are the result of 
a tremendous campaign to awaken in 
the people of this nation a sense of 
international responsibility. The buga- 
boo of the recent war with its post-war 
disillusionment has done much to start 
the nation toward a new outlook in 
international affairs, but the main cause 
of this change of point of view can be 
traced to a definite policy of education 
which has already touched, to some 
small degree at least, almost every 
class of Americans. 

What applies to the United States 
in this case is true to a lesser degree 
of all the leading nations of the world. 
Since 1918 the development of the 
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international mind has been fostered 
by the creation of traveling fellow- 
ships, the interchange of professors 
as well as students, the establishment 
of permanent schools of international 
politics, and the organization of su- 
pervised foreign-travel groups. Schools 
for foreigners have also been estab- 
lished, and students have been en- 
couraged to study away from their 
own countries. The organization of 
special societies for the study of inter- 
national problems, the publication and 
wide dissemination of the results of 
their findings, the formation of for- 
eign-relations and foreign-policy as- 
sociations, and the establishment of 
world federations, all have been in- 
strumental in bringing about the 
change of attitude mentioned. These 
groups have been successful in intro- 
ducing to a limited degree into our 
elementary schools and high schools 
the teaching of international ideals. 
The International Educational Cine- 
matographic Institute has done much 
toward popularizing films of interna- 
tional content. The various under- 
takings of the League of Nations in 
its attempt to remedy social evils in 
all nations, the gradual growth of 
parent-teacher organizations in coun- 
tries besides our own have developed 
the discussion of problems of educa- 
tion from a universal rather than a 
local angle. 

A brief review of what actually is 
being done to build up the interna- 
tional mind will give us a basis for a 
discussion of what remains to be done 
and of how this can best be accom- 
plished. We will have to mention in 
detail some of the work outlined gen- 
erally a few moments ago. 
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HERE have been established 
international scholarships and 

fellowships of essentially three 


kinds: privately endowed purses, gov- 
ernment scholarships, and direct 
exchanges of students between univer- 
sities. The first sort is granted to 
candidates ranging in age from twenty 
to forty years. These candidates are 
chosen for their general intelligence 
and personality rather than for any 
special ability in research. They are 
allowed great freedom in their inter- 
pretation of the requirements of these 
scholarships. We may place in this 
class the Guggenheim, the Carnegie, 
the American Field Service, and the 
Rockefeller Foundations. The Com- 
monwealth Fellowships of England, 
the Rhodes Scholarships, and the Chi- 
nese Educational Mission Scholarships 
are more definite in their require- 
ments. Government scholarships are 
offered by France, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, China, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and Hungary. 
Some of the funds are supplemented 
by grants from private universities, as 
in the United States. Most of these 
scholarships are directed by the Insti- 
tute of International Education. The 
third group is controlled by private 
arrangement between certain universi- 
ties in any two countries. In this class 
may be mentioned the Junior Year 
Abroad Scholarships offered to stu- 
dents who wish to spend one year of 
their college course in a foreign uni- 
versity studying under supervision. 
These scholarships have furnished 
a corps of intelligent men and women 
who, by personality and mental equip- 
ment, have been able to interpret upon 
their return the point of view of 
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another nation than their own and 
through their writings have spread 
the spirit of international understand- 
ing. The numbers of students in this 
class have averaged several thousand 
a year since 1918. The extent of their 
influence has been great. 

Similar in character and in some 
respects more valuable has been the 
establishment of the chair of visiting 
professor or an exchange of profes- 
sors between two countries. The repu- 
tation of the scholar in this case 
increases his sphere of influence, for 
the visiting professor to the United 
States has often attracted students 
from the farthest parts of the country 
in which he is lecturing. The con- 
clusions drawn from this observation 
of what he sees about him are sounder 
and appeal to a more mature audience 
than those of the younger exchange 
students. The results of the univer- 
sity professors’ research find wider 
and readier acceptance. The number 
of institutions with appropriations for 
visiting foreign professors is aston- 
ishingly high in the United States. 
Hardly a leading university in the 
country is without one and some, like 
Columbia, Harvard, and Princeton, 
engage several each year. In addition 
to these regular appointments, the 
Institute of International Education 
arranges yearly for a dozen or more 
visiting itinerant professors. It also 
finds minor posts in high schools and 
universities that can be filled by Amer- 
icans who wish to teach abroad for a 
year. Visiting professors in some cases 
are accompanied by groups of students 
who spend a year under careful super- 
vision at a foreign university. Such 
is the M.A. group from Teachers 
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College, Columbia University, which | 





offers a degree to each member after | 


a semester and summer session in New 
York followed or preceded by a full 


semester at the Sorbonne at Paris. 


Y THE establishment of sum- 

mer residential tours in Euro- 
pean university centers, New York 
University has performed a similar 
service toward developing interna- 
tional understanding. Following this 
precedent, the University of North 
Carolina, Rutgers University, the Col- 


lege of the City of New York, Hunter | 


College, Adelphi College, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Center Col- 
lege, Washington State University, 
the University of Chicago, and the 
University of Wisconsin offer similar 
tours to European universities. The 
organization of the School of Foreign 
Travel, the World Acquaintance 
Tours, the Cook-New York Univer- 
sity Residential Tours, the Student 
Travel Club, and Floating University, 
to mention only the most serious of 
these undertakings, have, in a com- 
mercial way, aided the cause of inter- 
national understanding substantially. 
Some of these organizations, by the 
creation of tours for lawyers, physi- 
cians, engineers, musicians, librarians, 
and architects, placed under the direc- 
tion of outstanding leaders in each 
profession, have made it possible for 
the members of such groups to receive 
at the hands of foreign governments, 
as well as at those of eminent for- 
eigners in their special field, kind- 
nesses and information that they 
would otherwise have been unable to 
obtain. The spirit of this work has 
been carried even into a group of high- 
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school children who traveled through 
Europe, stopping at the high-school 
dormitories and having an opportunity 
to compare conditions of study and 
amusement in Europe among boys and 
girls of their age with those in the 
United States. The cordiality of stu- 
dent groups abroad to students from 
the United States, the interchange of 
courtesies, has been developed to an 
unprecedented degree in all countries 
since the World War. The Institute 
of International Education has even 
promoted the visit of debating teams 
from England, arranging for them 
to tour the United States and com- 
pete with American university teams. 
American teams have had similar op- 
portunities to tour England. 


HE real value of this inter- 
change, however, is less certain of 
being permanent than that which has 
come from the establishment of cen- 
ters of international study in different 
countries. These centers permit stu- 
dents to discuss in their own country 
the relation of one nation with an- 
other, or all nations with each other. 
The growth of these schools has been 
phenomenal since the war. The 
United States alone has twelve such 
institutions, well distributed over the 
country, at Stanford, University of 
Southern California, Harvard, Chi- 
cago, Pomona, Denver, Idaho, Balti- 
more, New York, Williamstown, the 
University of Virginia, and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia. France has four 
such institutes; Italy, four; Germany, 
three; England, three; Switzerland, 
two; Poland, two; and Canada, one. 
Many universities in the United 
States and abroad, in addition to these 
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permanent institutes of international 
study, have established International 
Relations Clubs and special courses in 
international politics. To these insti- 
tutions foreign students and foreign 
professors are invited and round-table 
discussions are the most popular 
method of procedure. Nothing per- 
haps has been more successful in the 
development of better international 
feeling than the establishment of these 
schools. Their only weakness consists 
in the narrow political character of 
most of their courses. The success of 
these schools has even extended to 
the world of business and labor, where 
foreign-policy associations, councils on 
foreign relations, and international 
labor organizations have been formed. 
The League of Nations has also estab- 
lished many committees, as well as 
the Pan-American Union. 

For the past eight or ten years the 
work of the World Federation of 
Education Associations has been un- 
usually fruitful. Its meetings have 
been held at San Francisco, Edinburgh, 
Toronto, Geneva, and Denver. The 
meeting at Toronto was the most 
fertile in its results. There, plans were 
outlined to publish a directory, peri- 
odically revised, listing the names and 
objects of organizations working for 
international understanding. A com- 
prehensive survey of the ways by 
which organizations are developing 
world-mindedness, through geog- 
raphy, world civics, history, literature, 
modern languages, special programs, 
and special days, books of good will, 
border-line conferences, was also pro- 
posed. Periodic reports and special 
bulletins regarding new developments 
in the fields listed were recommended. 
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Assistance to affiliated associations in 
the preparation of bibliographies to 
inform teachers regarding publica- 
tions most important to education for 
peace; and the promotion of repre- 
sentatives of various organizations 
with a view to devising further ways 
of co-operation was also advised. To 
a large degree these plans have been 
carried out. 


INCE the problem of interna- 

tional understanding is essentially 
one of education, however, the out- 
look must be as broad as possible. 
Education must be planned not only 
for one period of the child’s develop- 
ment, but during his whole growth, 
not only in his school but in the home. 
The parents as well as the children, 
and the teachers as well as parents, 
must be educated to world-minded- 
ness. The teaching of international 
civics through such books as Potter 
and West’s Jnternational Civics (the 
introduction of such courses in the 
secondary schools has already been 
attempted), the education of parents 
through the extension of the parent- 
teacher groups the world over has 
been started by the International Fed- 
eration of Home and School, but it 
has not gone far. 

A really constructive program for 
the development of the international 
mind must be bigger and bolder than 
anything that has been proposed. It 
must be organized with greater care 
than in the past. To fit every con- 
tingency and to appeal to the mind 
of the people of every country, the 
aid and co-operation of every scholar 
and professor sent abroad should be 
enlisted as far as possible, in order to 
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ascertain from them what appears to 
be the best means of presenting the 





idea of international understanding to | 


nations whose psychology is different 
from ours, and whose personal prob- 
lems make it impossible for them to 
understand our approach to the sub- 


ject. If we judge by the activities of | 
nations to the present, we shall prob- | 


ably be called upon to initiate move- 
ments of international understanding 
for some time to come. 

Before we present the international 
viewpoint, we must know how best to 
interpret it in order that it may find 
acceptance in other countries, and for 
that task we need the active co-opera- 
tion and advice of these thousands of 
students who travel abroad yearly. 
The wrong approach may mean not 
merely the failure to make our point, 
but may develop an antagonism which 
will take years to destroy. This prin- 
ciple has been too generally disre- 
garded in the past and has retarded 
better international understanding 
more than most of us realize, and 
since it is only by a universal accept- 
ance of the principle of international 
understanding that any worth-while 
progress toward the aim of universal 
peace can be obtained, this is an im- 
portant matter for reflection. 

The narrow scope of the perma- 
nent institutes devoted to international 
understanding or relations as they are 
now organized make the solution of 
the problem they are undertaking 
almost impossible. Few of these 
schools discuss any phase of interna- 
tional relations aside from the politi- 
cal. No real international discussion 
can be conducted with any nation 
without a complete understanding of 
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that nation’s historical, geographical, 
and literary development, without an 
understanding of its psychology, its 
music, its art, its social traditions, and 
its religious ideals. Only here and 
there in these institutes do we find 
any discussion of such subjects. Care- 
fully planned courses in international 
literature, comparative music, inter- 
national traditions and history must 
be prepared. A study of the history 
of Anglo-French relations for a cen- 
tury shows what the failure to under- 
stand the other nation’s point of view 
can bring about in the fomenting of 
discord. A study of Franco-German 
relations or Franco-Italian relations 
are likewise examples of international 
blundering due to a misunderstanding 
of the psychology and problems con- 
fronting the other nations. The only 
way to arrive at understanding is 
through the elimination of friction, 
and international friction can only be 
lessened by a willingness to under- 
stand another’s point of view which 
is different from one’s own. 


HE plans of educating for in- 

ternational-mindedness must be 
extended. The churches, not only the 
Christian Science church, but all 
churches, must be made to see the wis- 
dom of internationalism to them as 
international organizations. Their pe- 
riodicals should attempt to teach in- 
telligently the doctrine of universal 
understanding and mutual forbear- 
ance. Textbooks, storybooks, novels 
for children and adolescents present- 
ing the international rather than the 
national viewpoint must be published 
in larger numbers. More newspapers 
with large circulations must be won 
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over to the international outlook. 
Plans must be laid by committees of 
internationalists, representing as many 
different countries as possible, to see 
that these textbooks and other books are 
translated and introduced in the ele- 
mentary schools, junior high schools, 
senior high schools, and colleges. The 
motion picture should be consciously 
adapted to teach internationalism to 
studentsand be introducedintheschools 
of all countries. The tone of national 
superiority which so often is evident 
in the present-day international films 
should be eliminated. Adult educa- 
tion should be extended and inter- 
nationalism rather than nationalism 
taught. Adult education should be 
continued as far as possible through 
the years when those adults’ children 
are at school in order that the teach- 
ings of the school may not be de- 
stroyed by the influence at home. A 
further extension of the work of the 
Federation of Home and School can 
do much in this direction. 

Business men, laborers, and profes- 
sional men should be educated to 
see the advisability of mutual under- 
standing in order to obtain and 
preserve a more regular and just 
apportionment of the world market 
for all commodities in order to lessen 
the seriousness of financial depres- 
sions, such as the present, which come 
inevitably during periods of readjust- 
ment that grow out of nationalistic 
competition. Such education might be 
made to appeal to this large majority 
of our population by the establish- 
ment of international commissions of 
statisticians who might predict to some 
extent at least, the probable consump- 
tion of certain commodities at different 
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times in different nations and help 
regulate production to avoid the re- 
peated creation of a surplus which 
causes misery and discontent to so 
many. The extension of international 
expositions with equal opportunity for 
all to exist, the extension of world 
federations to include more countries, 
would also aid greatly in the develop- 
ment of the international mind. 

Such a program is undoubtedly 
ambitious and perhaps idealistic, but 
such a program is more compre- 
hensive and more likely to prove a 
final success, considering our aims, 
than most that have been outlined to 
the present. The haphazard, indi- 
vidualistic, hit-or-miss system, which 
we are following now, can only use 
up our money and impede our prog- 
ress even though it may continue to 
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keep us active. It may even in time 
defeat our purpose. No plan for in- 
ternational co-operation and under- 
standing can succeed without a full 
realization of the difficulties of the 
problem, studied from every possible 
angle. The spirit behind the League 
of Nations in the breadth of its activi- 
ties in the interest of international 
welfare is an excellent model upon 
which to base our educational pro- 
gram. If we follow it and, in addi- 
tion, widen our point of view to a 


vision of the broadest scope, if we, 


become scientific in our method of 
carrying out our experiment, we can- 
not but succeed, in spite of the many 
human odds against us. Continued and 
ever expanding but careful extension 
of our ways and means alone will 
bring us to our goal. [Vol. III, No. 5] 
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Prediction by Mid-Quarter Marks 


By CHARLES WELLS REEDER 


Relation of Mid-Quarter Reports Regarding Freshmen to T heir 
Final Marks at the End of the Quarter 


OR the last five years, 1927 
P tice 1931, the Ohio State 

University has required a report 
on the class standing of all freshman 
students at the middle of the Autumn 
Quarter. The purpose of this report 
is to inform each Freshman as to the 
progress of his work during the first 
six weeks, to let his parents know his 
approximate class standing, and to 
place certain data in the hands of col- 
lege officers to be used in advisory 
conferences with the student. A study 
has been made to calculate the 
correlation between the mid-quarter 
marks and the final marks of the re- 
spective autumn quarters, for the first 
four years of this period.’ 

If the basic data for this study are 
examined for each one of the fifty 
courses involved, some interesting 
facts are revealed. A selection of 
courses has been made representing 
the bulk of the registration for the 
first quarter in the College of Com- 
merce and Administration. 

The following statistics show the 
relation existing for freshman students 
in the College. The number of class 
marks involved is 11,344. The mark- 
ing system utilizes five letters in which 


*The computation for the Autumn Quarter, 1931, 
had not been completed at the time of publication. 
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A signifies excellent; B, good; C, 
average; D, poor; E, failure. The 
percentages of students whose mid- 
quarter marks were raised, main- 
tained, or dropped were: 


Percent- Percent- 
age of age 0. 
Students Students 
Mark A— Maintained.... §4 
Maintained.... 52 DroppedtoD.. 16 
Dropped to B... 36 Droppedto£... 4 
DroppedtoC... 9 Mark D— 
DroppedtoD.. 1 RaisedtoA.... 0.6 
DroppedtoE£... 0.4 RaisedtoB.... § 
Mark B— Raised toC.... 35 
Raised toA.... 23 Maintained.... 40 
Maintained.... 48 Dropped to EF... 18 
Dropped toC... 23 Mark E— 
DroppedtoD.. 3 RaisedtoA.... 0.6 
Droppedto£... 1 RaisedtoB.... 1 
Mark C— RaisedtoC.... 7 
RaisedtoA.... 3 Raisedto D.... 27 
RaisedtoB.... 22 Maintained. ... 64 


From the percentages just given, it 
is evident that the marks in the E 
group are the most stable, for approx- 
imately two out of every three mid- 
quarter E’s remained E at the end of 
the quarter. The D group is the most 
unstable; approximately two out of 
every five mid-quarter D’s were 
changed. The C, B, and A groups are 
on approximately a fifty-fifty basis. 
One out of every two marks given at 
the middle of the quarter remained 
the same at the end of the quarter. 

Instructors frequently allege that 
they believe in scaring students, in 
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giving them jolts, and in marking 
lower than is justified in order to spur 
them on to better efforts. If low 
marks are spurs to increased efforts, 
there should be gains made to higher 
levels from the lower marks. During 
the four years covered by our experi- 
ence, gains by each letter were made 
as follows: B was raised to A in 23 
per cent of the cases; C to B, in 22 per 
cent; D to C, in 35 per cent; E to D, 
in 27 per cent. The lower marks E 
and D are changed to higher ones in 
a greater percentage of cases than the 
marks C and B, with the largest gain 
made by the D group. 

If, on the other hand, the receipt of 
a high mark gives a feeling of satis- 
faction and lulls a student into a sense 
of false security, the losses from the 
higher levels to the lower ones will 
reveal how far this tendency exists. 
The percentage of loss registered for 
each letter follows: A to B, 36; B to 
C, 23; C to D, 16; and D to E, 18. 
Evidently the higher marks A and B 
decrease at a much greater rate than 
C and D, with the largest decrease in 
the A group. 

All the changes in the distribution, 
however, cannot be attributed solely 
to the motivation of students. The 
system of marking as practiced by 
scores of instructors in some fifty 
courses and many more sections is not 
uniform. Some instructors use achieve- 
ment only as a basis for marks, while 
others believe in counting effort and 
other character traits. Some use com- 
plicated point systems covering a va- 
riety of items and a system of weights. 
Others use few, if any, records and 
depend mainly on a mark in a final 
examination. 
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HE mid-quarter reports present 

an excellent opportunity for stu- 
dent conferences. In November, 1929, 
when the records for Freshmen in the 
College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration were received, a list was 
prepared of 286 students who were 
thought to need conferences concern- 
ing their work. Each student was 
asked to come to the office of the 
junior dean and go over in detail the 
reasons for unsatisfactory marks in his 
courses. Efforts were made to set up 
definite study programs, to arrange 
conferences with instructors, to cut 
down the time devoted to outside 
activities, to shorten hours of employ- 
ment, and, in fact, to make any and 
every adjustment which would seem 
to improve the student’s opportunity 
for doing better class work. This 
group of students had 551 unsatisfac- 
tory marks, distributed as follows: 54 
per cent were D’s; 43 per cent, E’s; 
and 3 per cent, unsatisfactory. 

After such a series of conferences, 
the question naturally arose as to what 
happened to these 286 students at the 
end of the quarter. The final marks 
received in the same courses were 
compared with the marks received at 
mid-quarters and the following dis- 
tribution resulted: 3 per cent received 
B; 23 per cent, C; 33 percent, D; and 
41 per cent, LE. 

Whatever may be the reasons, con- 
ferences with instructors and college 
officers, individual efforts, and reme- 
dial projects, this group as a whole 
raised 142 marks to a satisfactory 
basis, 26 per cent of the former unsat- 
isfactory number. The D marks were 
reduced from 54 per cent of the whole 
to 33 per cent, or a reduction of 21 
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r cent. The E marks remained prac- 
tically the same, the reduction being 
only one per cent. 

In November, 1930, the objective 
of the mid-quarter interview was 
shifted. It was decided to concentrate 
on 48 students with intelligence per- 
centiles above 40, who had unsatisfac- 
tory mid-quarter reports. When the 
final marks were in, it was found that 
8 students of this group were dis- 
missed for low scholarship, 11 were 
placed on probation, 15 were above 
probation but less than graduation 
standard, and 14 had achieved satis- 
factory records. The instructors’ mid- 
quarter reports apparently revealed 
many more difficulties and problems 
than could be diagnosed and handled 
in a single interview. 


NOTHER shift in the mid-quar- 
ter interviewing occurred in No- 
vember, 1931. Due to the financial 
crisis in the University, mid-quarter 
reports were not mailed to all of the 
students nor to their parents. The 
problem remained of warning those 
whose scholastic work for the first six 
weeks indicated an unsatisfactory out- 
come for the end of the quarter. By 
a rather careful selection of mark 
combinations, such as E-E-D, E-D-D, 
E-D-C, and others, a list of 105 stu- 
dents was prepared. To each of these 
students a letter was sent warning him 
of his scholastic situations. An invita- 
tion was extended for a voluntary 
conference that might relate to the 
study program. Seventy-nine of the 
students accepted the invitation and 
were interviewed. 
The interesting point in this inter- 
view project relates to the results. 


How closely did the mid-quarter 
reports forecast the final situation 
for these students? Eighteen of the 
21 first-quarter Freshmen who were 
dismissed from the college were in 
this group. The three additional stu- 
dents who failed were not in any dan- 
ger of such a catastrophe at the middle 
of the quarter. 

Forty-one of the 64 students in the 
probation group were in the select list. 
With regard to the others, only 19 
succeeded in making the graduating 
standard, a point-hour ratio of 1.8. 
Of the total group of 105 students, 
96 did unsatisfactory scholastic work, 
and the final result was forecast rather 
well at the end of the first six weeks. 

As an antidote for the exhausting 
efforts to salvage the academic careers 
of such a group of students, a list was 
prepared of those individuals who 
were thought to be within striking 
distance of election to the freshman 
scholastic honorary societies, Phi Eta 
Sigma and Scholaris. The 22 men 
and 19 women were invited to indi- 
vidual conferences. The purposes and 
bases of election to the organizations 
were discussed and the students were 
urged to maintain and if possible to 
improve the quality of class work. 
Out of this group of 41 students, 17 
made the membership requirement, a 
point ratio of 3.5. All of them main- 
tained a B average, or a ratio of 3.0. 

Our experience indicates that the 
mid-quarter reports on our students 
are highly predictive of the final 
marks, both as to groups and as to 
individuals. The variation is seldom 
ever more than one letter up or down 
for the individual courses. As for the 
total record for the quarter, it is 
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predicted with a high degree of accu- 
racy by the mid-quarter report in 
about nine cases out of ten. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DATA 


The relationship which exists between 
the mid-quarter estimates and the final 
marks is demonstrated rather closely by 
the statistical methods of correlation. A 
group of freshman courses has been selected 
in which the majority of the first-quarter 
students in the College of Commerce and 
Administration were registered in the Au- 
tumn Quarters of 1929 and 1930, and the 
coefficients of correlation were worked out. 
They are presented in Table I. 

An analysis of this table reveals some 
rather interesting points. In the first place, 
the coefficients of correlation (r) are unusu- 
ally high for such statistical studies, In 
1929, the lowest relationship was .53 and 
the highest was .88. There were only five 
coefficients below .70. In 1930, there was 
only one coefficient in the .50’s. Three out 
of four estimates in each year were in the 
-70’s and .80’s. 

It is also evident that a wide variation 
exists between the two years under study. 
Several cases exist of variations of .15, 
while one course shows a change of .21. 
The 1930 records show ten courses with 
a lower correlation than in 1929, while 
eight courses show a higher relationship. 

In seeking an explanation for such varia- 
tions mention might be made of the follow- 
ing factors: shifts in the teaching personnel, 
changes in the methods of teaching and 
content, introduction of new-type examina- 
tions, changes in the quality of student 
performance, subjective judgments by in- 
structors, and a change in the intellectual 
composition of the classes. 

Not only does variation exist between 
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the two years, but a wide variation exists 
within each year among the eighteen 
courses listed. It is evident that there must 
be a great variety of methods followed both 
in the teaching of the courses and in deter- 


TABLE | 


CorRELATION OF Mip-QuarTER Marks to 
FinaL Marks ror AcApEMIC CoursEs 
DURING Two QUARTERS 























Autumn Quarter | Autumn Quarter 
edie 1929 1980 
N r N r 

, @) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
English: 

| 391 fg 302 68 

Eng. 430...... 78 85 60 70 
Foreign language: 

French 401.... 41 80 42 75 

German 401... 24 -66 2 51 

Spanish 401... 118 76 103 79 
Science: 

Astronomy 401. 21 -62 11 36 

Botany 401 79 84 56 -76 

Chemistry 401 . 23 80 13 62 

Chemistry 411 . 35 81 21 77 

Geology 401... 70 78 41 84 

Physics 401... . 10 .88 11 75 

Zoblogy 401... 76 58 61 66 
Sccial science: 

Soc. Sci. 401... 62 70 150 | .72 

Soc. Sci. 402... 134 72 147 68 
Geography: 

Geog. 401..... 194 61 304 71 
General electives: 

History 401... 46 71 40 81 

History 403... 90 Re 68 -76 

Psychology 401. g2 53 | = 85 74 





N= Number of students 
r—Correlation coefficient 


mining not only mid-quarter estimates but 
also final marks. 

It might seem on first thought that such 
variations would invalidate the accuracy of 
the mid-quarter estimates. Such does not 
seem to be the situation. The marvel is 
that the reports do show such a high cor- 


relation as they do with the final grades. 
[Vol. III, No. §] 
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Leadership in the Fraternity 


By DANIEL L. GRANT 


An Independent Approach to the Problem of the Intellectual 
and Cultural Interests of Students 


LITTLE more than a year ago 
A one of the large, national, 
men’s fraternities decided to 

take a positive attitude toward itself 
and its problems to see what it could 
achieve through capitalizing for the 
cultural enrichment of its members 
the opportunities which its life af- 
fords. Rapidly since the war it had 
found itself developing a central ad- 
ministrative office. The functions of 
this office were constantly enlarging, 
and they were used principally to 
correct abuses arising at the hands of 
the active members and to prevent 
new abuses. It was a protective out- 
look. This was a hopeless and futile 
procedure. Facing this fact, its exec- 
utive officers raised the question: Can 
we not, through appropriate leader- 
ship of individual chapters, integrate 
in the fraternity a single interest 
which shall include both the academic 
and the non-academic spirit of the 
boys? They recognized that “book 
learning” is, psychologically at least, 
a distasteful thought to the average 
undergraduate, that there is little of 
spontaneity associated with intellec- 
tual endeavor among the average 
undergraduates but rather that edu- 
cation is a chore; and, finally, they 
recognized that the opportunity of the 


fraternity lay in abandoning its tra- 
ditional prodding of the boys to make 
good in college and rather to set up 
an independent approach to the prob- 
lem of intellectual and cultural in- 
terests of boys within the chapter 
house. The same zest must be brought 
to this enterprise as is brought to ath- 
letics or any of the other activities 
created by the students themselves. 
The spontaneity, enthusiasm, and loy- 
alty brought by the boys to the fra- 
ternity would, if applied in academic 
areas of undergraduate endeavor, 
translate the present arid and stereo- 
typed academic performance into a 
procedure with an entirely new mean- 
ing and opportunity.* 

The methods which this fraternity 
adopted for carrying out its purposes 
are rather simple, although they will 
amount to substantial undertakings 
when once financed adequately. They 
are: praeceptors, one for each chapter; 
chapter libraries, including good mu- 
sic; and colloquia, or planned and 
stimulated conversation and discussion 
among the members and from the 
point of view of their own character- 
istic habits in the fraternity house. 


*It is pertinent to observe here parenthetically 
that both athletics and fraternities are the creatures 
of the boys—their own contributions to the academic 
reservation. 
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The praeceptor is to live with the 
chapter and, from close sympathy and 
understanding, to motivate and direct 
interest which is now latent or floun- 
ders and soon dies without leader- 
ship. In order that the praeceptor’s 
understanding of his human resources 
may be the fullest possible, careful 
studies of the personnel are being 
worked out. His procedure is to re- 
late one’s intellectual heritage to the 
student rather than relating the stu- 
dent solely to the curriculum. The 
fraternity thus undertakes a supple- 
mentary réle to that of the college 
or university. 


INCE spontaneity and indigenous 
interests are to be cardinal prin- 
ciples in the whole program, it was 
decided to require of no chapter that 
it have a praeceptor, but rather that 
the praeceptor be secured only after 
an application from the chapter itself. 
It was also decided that the praeceptor 
should be vested with no authority 
other than that arising out of his own 
maturity and superiority. In other 
words, the challenge of those who 
hold that the average undergraduate 
fraternity member is incapable of real 
intellectual experience and sustained 
interest is accepted. The praeceptor is 
placed in “a side by side” relationship 
with the member. Will his leadership 
leaven the lump? It will be observed 
that nothing is done to modify or alter 
the procedures of individual chapters, 
as they were already established. 
This particular fraternity had one 
praeceptor in 1929-30; it had twelve 
for the next year, and, although the 
current depression has stopped most 
new enterprises, it has a dozen this 
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year even though this program of the 
fraternity was curtailed a year ago so 
far as co-ordinated stimulation and 
direction are concerned. Many other 
applications were made, and there is 
no way to estimate what might have 
occurred with funds to supply the men 
and administrative direction. Perhaps 
a quotation or two from praeceptors’ 
reports will indicate more clearly 
than second-hand description what is 
happening. 

“The Library room [has been] made into 
one of the most attractive rooms in the 
house, and the magazines are eagerly used 
by the boys. Men who never saw the New 
Republic are using it in courses in eco- 
nomics. Here are some of the magazines 
we have,” [and he enumerates a dozen 
and a half, two of them foreign]. 

“T’ve had numerous conferences with in- 
dividual boys, and I think have helped 
some of them hurdle difficulties, real or 
imagined.” 

Later, during a visit to that chapter, 
I got some details as to just how 
effective he had been in seeing difh- 
culties hurdled. This is a_ typical 
incident: 


“One youngster in the chapter whom I 
had been observing was reported as failing 
in his university work. ‘This puzzled 
because I thought him promising. I in- 
quired of the chapter president to learn the 
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upper classman who was serving as ad- | 


viser to this Freshman. His answer con- 
firmed my confidence. The boy had the 
wrong adviser; I recommended a change. 
Now he is succeeding brilliantly.” 


And the change had been made only 
a few weeks before my visit. 

The university librarian is tempo- 
rarily supplying this chapter with a 
collection of books from its own stacks 
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LEADERSHIP IN THE FRATERNITY 


so sympathetic has the institution been 
with the undertaking. The experi- 


| ment is proceeding on a shoe string. 





The praeceptor just mentioned is an 
associate professor, and is serving 
without compensation. Others are re- 
ceiving small stipends, sometimes sup- 
plied by the chapter, sometimes by the 
alumni, and sometimes by a combina- 
tion of the two. A third report comes 
from the present praeceptor of the 
chapter in which the program began. 
In the report, just quoted, no mention 
was made of marks. The marks made 
by the members of the chapter were re- 
spectable, and while it was believed 
that constantly better marks would 
result from the work of the praeceptor 
this was not the objective. In this 
second case, however, the scholastic 
standing of the members of the chap- 
ter was so low that it had to be im- 
proved before any reconstruction of 
atmosphere in the house could be 
undertaken. During the first year a 
frontal attack was made upon the 
problem. The chapter improved its 
comparative ranking among other 
chapters by exactly one-half in the 
period of the year. During the second 
year, other interests were developing 


| even in the face of this hitherto non- 





intellectual atmosphere of the group. 
The praeceptor wrote, after describ- 
ing two informal evenings spent by 
the chapter with first a Catholic priest 
and then an eminent psychologist as 


| its guests: 


“It is indeed pleasant to note the interest 
which the chapter has taken... real 
evidence that our plan is working. . . . I 
feel that as time goes on the chapter will 
take the initiative in furthering these en- 
lightening discussions.” 
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Other chapters similarly have 
bought books and magazines with 
money from the chapter treasury. One 
subscribed to one of the book clubs. 
One praeceptor added as an aside to 
one of his reports that he had some of 
the boys reading Chaucer, and they 
were relishing the experience. I know 
some college professors who have 
worked a lifetime without achieving 
that! But the approach is different. 
So in a dozen chapters beginnings of 
varied importance, but of this general 
character, have begun. There is noth- 
ing particularly significant in them 
per se, but, as an omen of what can be 
done, and rapidly, they do perhaps 
take on real significance. 


F COURSE, the vitals of the 
whole program rest with the 
praeceptor. So long as the work re- 
mains in the preliminary stages of 
correcting bad situations and of start- 
ing an upward climb, it will not be 
difficult to make headway with the 
partial time of graduate and profes- 
sional students as praeceptors. That 
is how we have begun. Ultimately, 
however, for the plan to develop its 
full possibilities, it must receive the 
attention of carefully selected indi- 
viduals for the job; but with an aver- 
age of thirty-five men in a chapter, 
there is ready justification for con- 
templating such a possibility. Only 
a few days since there was reported 
prominently in the public press the 
plan of a preparatory school to have 
one instructor for each ten students. 
If the spontaneity of the endeavor is 
preserved, there is real opportunity 
for a full-time praeceptor. 
The truth of the matter is that the 
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average youth coming into an Amer- 
ican college is without a cultural back- 
ground or interest. Left to themselves 
in fraternities or elsewhere, they have 
accentuated each other’s weaknesses 
rather than their own strengths. That 
they will respond to leadership and 
suggestion is clearly apparent to 
anyone who comes into any sort of 
intimate contact with them. And the 
fraternity means just that: intimacy, 
sincerity. This associate professor who 
is serving as praeceptor can, for pur- 
poses of real personal development 
and culture, do more for a youngster 
in the latter réle than in the former, 
such is the psychology surrounding 
the social fraternity relationship. In 
this connection, I recall vividly going 
as a stranger to a chapter of my fra- 
ternity in which a few members had 
violated both the law of the fraternity 
and of the university. The dean of 
men (known to the boys and in regu- 
lar contact) knew of the infraction but 
had no evidence upon which to base 
action, nor could he secure it. I (a 
total stranger) received without pro- 
test the full facts from the guilty 
when they knew it probably would, 
and did, lead to discipline. 


N THE method of this fraternity 
there is nothing, it will be ob- 
served, which is not included in the 
housing units at Harvard, Yale, and 
at other institutions: living together, 
eating together, an accessible library, 
stimulating cultural influences, the 
leadership and stimulation of an older 
person who lives with the group—the 
fraternity has called him a praeceptor, 
others have called him “master,” 
“tutor”—and the ostensible purpose 
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to get the best from the influence of 
one student upon another. The Har- 
vard unit is larger, mechanically con- 
stituted, whereas the fraternity unit is 
small and is self-constituted. 

When Lowell and Dunster Houses 
were opened at Harvard two years 
ago, one newspaper description of the 
scheme of housing was as follows: 


Residents for the two houses will be 
selected in such manner that each house 
will contain a cross section of athletes, non- 
athletes, men who are ranking students 
and men who are not... . The new 
plan is in no way designed to create or 
force ready made friendships, but by the 
elimination of cliques . . . the environ- 
ment needed to bring students of all classes 
and from all walks of life together under 
one roof is provided. 


The report 
episode: 


continued with _ this 


In spite of the fact that it is contrary to 
the spirit of the new system, Juniors Barry 
Wood and Charles Cunningham, room- 
mates, footballers, hockeyists, demanded 
that they be allowed to move into Lowell 
House with 25 of their cronies, a two- 
year-old clique mostly recruited from Mil- 
ton Academy. This the authorities re- 
luctantly permitted.” 


Did Barry Wood, in the face of the 
Harvard program, through insisting 
on selecting his own cronies with 
whom he wished to reside, and then 
possibly formalizing those relation- 
ships into an organization with its 
appeal to the idealism and to the en- 
thusiasm of youth, thereby create a 
relationship through which the fra- 
ternity can secure enthusiasm and 


devotion; or are enthusiasm and de- 


* Time, XVI (October 6, 1930), p. 68. The source 
of the quoted paragraph just preceding could not be 
identified. 
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votion no part of educational proce- 
dure, and the self-constituted group 
perversive of the institutions of demo- 
cratic society? 

The real difference is in the ap- 
proach. Will a house group to which 
a man is assigned make the same 
appeal to his loyalties as a group into 
which he is elected. President Angell 
has said that he hopes “yes.” The 
influence of the English system of 
education on his thinking is patent, 
and it is fundamentally sound. In 
undertaking to transfer it bodily to 
this country, however, there is this 
important fact to be kept in mind: 
Oxford and Cambridge are old; they 
are for the classes, not the masses. 
Back of students coming up to them 
is a selecting process which goes on 
through family, preparatory schools, 
social caste, and long tradition. In 
America, we resolve all those matters 
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during rush week after collecting our 
students from the ends of the earth, 
from every social and cultural class, 
and with varied motives many of 
which have little to do with intellec- 
tual pursuits. Perhaps some of the 
English processes are now operative 
with respect to certain of our older 
and better established institutions, but 
for the vast majority of our higher 
educational life this is not the case, nor 
will it be for a great many years yet. 
The fraternities in such institutions 
have opportunities for creative useful- 
ness which have not been system- 
atically exhausted. It is encouraging 
to realize that the fraternities are be- 
ginning to utilize these possibilities, 
for the praeceptorial plan has already 
spread to other fraternities, and yet 
others are showing evidence that they 
too will soon be viewing themselves 


in a more co-operative, creative light. 
[Vol. III, No. 5] 


The Final Ordeal 


By S. L. PRESSEY, L. C. PRESSEY, ann ELINOR J. BARNES 


Two Minor Experiments Regarding Reliability and Validity 
of Graduate Examinations 


N EXPERIMENT in which 
A some evidence was assembled 
regarding the reliability and 
validity of oral examinations given 
for graduate degrees or for honors was 
reported some time ago. Briefly, the 
method in this previous study con- 


sisted of having certain graduate stu- 


dents serve as “candidates” and be 
examined three times, by three dif- 
ferent committees composed of other 
graduate students, on the subject- 
matter of a graduate course at the end 
of that course. The reliability of the 
ratings given by these committees was 
then checked by comparing the rating 
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of one committee with that of another, 
and the attempt was made to obtain 
some evidence about validity by com- 
paring these ratings with the final 
marks for the course based upon 
written examinations and class discus- 
sion. The indication was that oral ex- 
aminations were highly unreliable and 
of no such validity as might be hoped.* 
The present paper reports two further 
minor investigations, one having to do 
with the reliability of the oral exam- 
ination as actually given by faculty 
members, and the other dealing with 
the reliability of comprehensive exam- 
inations for the doctorate. 

In criticism of the investigation 
just mentioned, it might be argued 
that the unreliability was due in large 
part to the fact that the examinations 
were given by graduate students in- 
stead of faculty members. The present 
experiment was intended to eliminate 
this objection and also to obtain more 
detailed information regarding the 
nature of oral examinations than had 
previously been done. The plan was 
to give several oral examinations to 
certain graduate students, each exam- 
ination being given by a different fac- 
ulty committee. Faculty members, 
however, seemed curiously reluctant 
to take part, and graduate students 
willing to submit to such a series of 
examinations were not numerous. It 
was finally arranged, however, that 
a candidate for the Master’s degree’ 
should take four oral examinations on 

* Barnes, E. J., and Pressey, S. L. “The Reliability 
and Validity of Oral Examinations,” School and So- 
ciety, XXX (November 23, 1929), pp. 719-22. 

* The candidate, Miss Elinor Barnes, was actually 
examined not on her own thesis, but on a thesis 
written a couple of years previous which was close to 


the field of her interest and with which she made 
herself thoroughly familiar. 
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a thesis under four different faculty 
committees, each composed of two 
members, one member more or less 
definitely representing the candidate’s 
major and the other a minor. 

The faculty members who partici- 
pated were all familiar with graduate 
oral examinations; five of the eight 
were full professors. Each examina- 
tion was an hour in length, and two 
stenographers seated in adjoining 
rooms took down all the questions. 
At the close of each examination, each 
member was asked to rate the candi- 
date independently, on a scale of 100, 
and then after consultation with his 
colleague to turn in a final, committee 
rating. 

The individual ratings on a scale of 
100 ran from 40 to 88, and the com- 
mittee ratings after discussion varied 
from 55 to 90; two committees failed 
the candidate and two passed her. The 
stenographic reports were illuminat- 
ing. One examination included twice 
as many questions as another (60 in 
contrast to 31). There was not a 
single question which was asked in all 
four examinations, and only one ques- 
tion appeared in three. The questions 
were roughly classifiable as dealing 
with twenty-three different topics. 
Ten topics came up in only one ex- 
amination, and five more in only two 
of the four quizzings. In the exami- 
nation in which the candidate was 
rated poorest, the representative of 
the minor asked the largest number of 
questions (18) devoted to any one 
topic—on an unimportant and largely 
irrelevant issue. The lowest rating 
was given by the other member of this 
committee largely on the basis of the 
answers to these questions, and these 
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THE FINAL ORDEAL 


answers were rated 20 points higher 
by the man asking the questions. It 
would seem reasonable to assume ten- 
tatively, then, that the inconsistencies 
displayed by the graduate-student 
committees (as reported in the pre- 
vious investigation already referred 
to) might have appeared even if 
these committees had been made up 
of faculty members. In short, the evi- 
dence is that oral examinations are 
distinctly unreliable—so unreliable 
that use of such a method in deciding 
the educational fate of a student would 
seem decidedly a matter for thought- 
ful consideration. 


O CHECK upon the reliability 

of comprehensive examinations 
the following scheme was used. Five 
psychologists submitted questions for 
a final comprehensive examination for 
the Doctor’s degree in educational 
psychology; not all of those who 
submitted questions were from the 
writer’s institution. The first two from 
these lists of questions were selected 
for inclusion in the final examination, 
and this examination of ten questions 
was given to ten candidates (again it 
was hard to secure volunteers, for 
a difficult four-hour examination), 
ranging from individuals just com- 
pleting the work for the Doctor’s de- 
gree down to one able (in fact, notably 
brilliant) undergraduate Freshman. 
Not all of the graduate students had 
been trained in the same institution; 
the examination was given during 
summer school. The papers written 
by these candidates were cut in two: 
the first five questions were considered 
as one examination and the second five 
another; one question from each pro- 
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fessor submitting questions was kept 
in each half. These five-question 
examinations were then marked by 
three of the five professors submitting 
questions; again all of the markers 
were not from one institution. 

The first issue was to judge the 
consistency of the marks assigned by 
the same judge to the two halves of 
these examinations; accordingly the 
name and other identifying features 
were eliminated from each paper. One 
judge marked the first five questions 
of one candidate at 95, and the second 
five questions at 50, on a scale of 100. 
In another instance, one set of five 
questions was graded at 96 and a sec- 
ond at 52. The median difference 
between ratings on first and second 
examinations was 25 points. When, 
for each judge, the rating assigned on 
the first examination was correlated 
with the rating assigned on the second, 
the average correlation for the three 
judges was found to be .25. 

The average rating assigned on all 
ten questions by Judge A was then 
correlated with average for Judge B, 
average for Judge B with Judge C, 
and A with C. The average of these 
correlations was .52. This figure 
almost certainly exaggerates the reli- 
ability of such examinations in actual 
practice: the group was heterogeneous, 
each rating really the average of two 
ratings, and each rater aided by the 
fact that he had before him the papers 
from all ten candidates; whereas, the 
actual doctoral comprehensive exam- 
ination is usually judged without such 
materials for comparative evaluation. 

The next step was to relate aver- 
ages for the entire ten questions for 
all three judges with the number of 
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years’ study of psychology. It was 
found that the brilliant Freshman 
averaged above the average of one 
graduate student who already had his 
Master’s degree. The correlation of 
the amount of work in psychology 
with average rating, on ten questions, 
by all three judges was .60. Here at 
last, with the average of three judges’ 
unusually careful rating of the equiv- 
alent of two examinations from each 
student, the judgments seem to be of 
some significance. 


HE writers clearly appreciate the 

inadequacy of these various bits 
of data as measures of the value of 
oral examinations and comprehensive 
written ones. They do feel that the 
results definitely indicate the need for 
careful consideration of these two 
almost universal means of appraising 
graduate work, work for honors, and 
other similar educational programs. 
‘Undoubtedly, oral examinations serve 
a definite purpose as an occasion for 
group discussion of a candidate, and 
as excuse for failing a poor student 
when the major adviser on his own 
responsibility cannot find it possible to 
take such action. Both oral examina- 
tion and final comprehensive written 
examination also have a useful edu- 
cational police function, for they 
threaten the candidate into review 
which he might not otherwise under- 
take. Usually, however, both oral 
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examinations and comprehensive writ- 
ten ones are thought of as going 
further; they are thought of as trust- 
worthy bases for decisions vitally 
affecting the candidate’s educational 
and professional future. Surely, from 
this view such examinations, as ordi- 
narily conducted, are often exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory. All too often the 
oral examination is little more than a 
trial by combat. Frequently, too, the 
written comprehensive examination is 
not well balanced or well propor- 
tioned, and it is appraised in ex- 
ceedingly rough and untrustworthy 
fashion. It is surely anomalous for 
educators, familiar as they are with 
the inadequacies of the essay-type ex- 
amination, and conscious as most of 
them are of the greater weaknesses of 
the “catch as catch can” oral, to con- 
tinue important educational appraisals 
by such methods. Carefully worked 
out schemes of examination, presum- 
ably involving both objective tests and 
systematically formulated and eval- 
uated essay-type questions, supple- 
mented by a remade oral examination, 
will probably be necessary. The show- 
ing of the brilliant Freshman on an 
examination for the Doctor’s degree 
will instance the possibility that such 
a program may not only raise grad- 
uate examining from the level of 
impressionistic guesswork, but will 
make possible interesting educational 
discoveries. [Vol. III, No. 5] 
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Witn the: Lechnicians 


The present activities of the 3,095 
engineers who have been graduated 
from Purdue University between the 
years 1920 and 1930 are classified by 
A. A. Potter and J. E. Walters in a 
recent issue of the Journal of Engi- 
neering Education, according to line 
type and functional type of employ- 
ment, location, and resemblance of 
present work to training. Manufac- 
turing (41 per cent) and transporta- 
tion (13 per cent) engage the activities 
of more than half these alumni. 
The two commonest types of employ- 
ment are management and adminis- 
tration (31 per cent) and construction, 
operation, and testing (24 per cent). 
Nine per cent, the third highest per- 
centage, are engaged in teaching and 
research. Sixty-two per cent are at 
present engaged in the division of en- 
gineering in which their training was 
taken; 7 per cent are engaged in engi- 
neering activities which are closely 
associated with their training; 16 per 
cent are employed in engineering un- 
associated with their preparation; and 
I§ per cent are in non-engineering 
activities. Sixty-eight per cent are em- 
ployed in the Central States, including 
32 per cent who live in Indiana. 


Pharmacy has been dubbed a “van- 
ishing profession” by one writer, and 
the drug store, “the great American 
bar” by another. Mr. Worley F. 
Rudd says that evidence almost war- 
rants the first epithet, that the legal 


restrictions and educational require- 
ments in pharmaceutical education 
which have come in the past decade 
have as yet made little visible impres- 
sion. These are but means to the four 
major objectives of pharmaceutical 
education: 


1. A college course of four years, prob- 
ably half of which shall be given up to lib- 
eral training, for every man going into 
pharmacy. This will put him on an edu- 
cational equality with men in other profes- 
sions and free him from the short-course 
complex from which he now suffers. 

2. An enormous curtailment in the num- 
ber of men going into pharmacy... . 
The needs of the public for reasonable 
pharmaceutical service should alone de- 
termine the number trained for such 
service. 

3. The professional spirit must be re- 
kindled in those who come to our colleges 
for their pharmaceutical training. 

4. Endowment or some other form of 
financial assistance for the schools now de- 
pending upon student fees, so that the 
economic pressure may not have undue 
influence in the matriculation of large 
numbers. 


A.A.U.P. Committee on 

College Teaching 

The Committee on College and 
University Teaching appointed by the 
American Association of University 
Professors has recently announced its 
preliminary plan of procedure. 

Mr. Dodge, of the University of 
Oklahoma, has been appointed Field 
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Director of the Committee, and Mr. 
Ferdandus Payne has been appointed 
Secretary. The former will visit insti- 
tutions, and the latter will undertake 
the collection and examination of re- 
cently published material bearing on 
the problems of the Committee. The 
questions to be covered are: 


1. What are the effective means for assist- 
ing the teacher in service? 

2. How can methods used in the selection 
and enlistment of teachers be improved? 

3. How can recognition of good teaching 
be increased? 

4. Under what conditions, if any, can stu- 
dent and alumni rating of teachers be 
successfully employed? 

5. What is the effect upon teaching of 
activities such as the following: (a) 
Committee work within the institution, 
extension work, and correspondence? 
(b) Unremunerated work closely re- 
lated to the field of scholarship, such 
as editorial work? (c) Remunerated 
outside employment, such as serving as 
industrial consultants? 

6. Is there evidence that courses in edu- 
cation contribute to the making of a 
better college teacher? 

7. How much emphasis should be placed 
on background and general culture in 
the training of college teachers? 

8. How important is it that college teach- 
ers know something about the major 
problems in higher education? How 
can such knowledge be obtained? 

g. What has been the effect of the com- 
prehensive examination on teaching? 
Of the external examiner? 

10. Can new-type tests be used to improve 
teaching! 

11. How far is the gain derived from meet- 
ing students in small sections worth the 
cost? Is sectioning on the basis of 
ability worth while and practicable? 

12. What values attach to such methods of 
instruction as the tutorial system, the 
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conference plan, honors course, read- 
ing periods, etc.? 

13. What values attach to such adminis- 
trative practices as the following: 
(a) Standing faculty committee on the 
improvement of teaching? (b) Inter- 
departmental conferences for discussion 
of college teaching? (c) Committe on 
educational research to foster co-oper- 
ation between the department, college, 
or school of education and other de- 
partments, colleges, and schools on the 
campus? (d) Research projects in the 
field of college teaching carried on in- 
dependently by faculty members or 
groups of faculty members? (e) Ap- 
pointment of some official whose special 
function is to promote effective teach- 
ing? (£) Visiting and exchange pro- 
fessors appointed because of their success 
as teachers rather than research workers? 


The Interest Questionnaire’ 
One important aspect of guidance 
is the assistance of high-school and 
college students in making wise choices 
of courses and curriculums. If this is 
to be most helpful, some information 
about the abilities and interests of the 
students is needed in order to de- 
termine the probability of success in 
different courses and curriculums. In- 
telligence tests and prognosis tests 
during the past years have been fre- 
quently used to gain information about 
students which could be employed in 
guidance. Interest questionnaires have 
been developed more recently, and 
have been given to students in an 
attempt to get indications of their 
interests, likes, and dislikes which 
would serve as helpful data. An in- 


vestigation made to determine the 
+ Excerpts from a short article by R. W. Tyler in 
the Educational Research Bulletin, XI (February 3, 


1932), pp. 71-72. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


relative value of these devices for get- 
ting information about students is re- 
ported in a monograph entitled: Tests 
and Interest Questionnaires in the 
Guidance of High School Boys pre- 
pared by Percival M. Symonds (New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia). 
The study was made in three high 
schools in New York City, one with 
a college-preparatory curriculum, an- 
other a commercial high school, and 
the third a technical high school. The 
tests used in all schools were the Ter- 
man Group Test of Mental Ability, 
the Ruggles Diagnostic Clerical Test, 
the MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
Ability, and the Minnesota Paper 
Form Board Test. The Garretson In- 
terest Questionnaire was also given. 
The intelligence test proved to be 
the best basis for predicting probable 
success in different subjects in all three 
types of high schools, although the cor- 
relation was only .39 between the 
scores on the intelligence test and the 
average marks in the college-prepara- 
tory high school and somewhat lower 
in each of the other schools. The two 
mechanical-ability tests gave a correla- 
tion of approximately .25 with the 
average marks in the technical high 
school and correlations of less than 
-15 in each of the other high schools. 
Surprisingly enough, the clerical tests 
gave a higher correlation with the 
average marks made in the college- 
preparatory school than with the aver- 
age marks made in the commercial 
high school, the correlations being 
respectively .26 and .21. The scores 
on the interest questionnaire gave 
correlations of approximately .20 with 
the average marks in each high school. 
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It is probable from these results 
that the tests and questionnaires em- 
ployed in this study are of some value 
in the guidance of high-school pupils. 
It is evident, however, that their pre- 
dictive value is by no means high 
enough to use them as the only source 
of data about the pupils. They must 
be supplemented by other information 
in order that wise decisions in the 
choice of curriculums may be made. 
They are suggestive, however, of the 
types of tests and questionnaires which 
need to be extended, revised, and im- 
proved to provide an objective basis 
of facts about pupils’ abilities and in- 
terests to use in educational guidance. 


The Executive Board of 
Manchester College’ 


Faculty co-operation in college ad- 
ministration is found to vary from 
limited to extreme forms of partici- 
pation. At Manchester College, Indi- 
ana, the Board of Trustees which 
meets only several times a year has 
delegated its executive power to a 
board resident at the College. This 
board, known as the Executive Board, 
is employed in the daily work of 
the College. The Executive Board 
is composed of the president of the 
College, the treasurer and business 
manager, the dean of the College, the 
secretary of the faculty, the dean of 
education, and the secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. All but the latter 
are engaged in teaching in the Col- 
lege. The members of the Executive 
Board are elected for three years by 
the Trustees, the legal corporation. 


* This note has been prepared by J. G. Meyer, 
dean of education, Manchester College. 
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The Executive Board has powers, 
in the case of need and emergency, of 
the Board of Trustees to which the 
Executive Board is amenable at all 
times. These include the power of 
expenditures for items not in the 
budget, the power to appoint faculty 
members in case of unexpected emer- 
gency, and the power to care for any 
other imperative need which ordi- 
narily would be a duty of the college 
trustees. This Board recommends sal- 
ary schedules and the appointment or 
reappointment of members on the 
teaching staff. It agrees on the annual 
budget which is submitted to the 
Board of Trustees for final adoption. 

The Executive Board considers 
financial policies, changes in policies 
of college publications, boarding de- 
partment, college bookstore, extension 
and correspondence work, and other 
matters of administration not cared 
for by committees and administrative 
officers. The president of the College 
is the leader of the Executive Board. 
He is “desirous of maintaining a situ- 
tion in which real responsibility for 
administrative action rests upon the 
group.” 

All standing committees of the fac- 
ulty are appointed by the Executive 
Board. These committees are amen- 
able and make their reports to the 
Board that appoints them. While this 
co-ordinates the work of administra- 
tion, it also greatly increases the op- 
portunity for faculty participation. 
Furthermore, a number of these 
standing committees of the faculty 
have one or more representatives 
from the student body serving with 
faculty representatives. Such student 
representatives are selected by the stu- 
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dent council. This co-operative ad- 
ministrative arrangement, therefore, 
gives at least some opportunity for 
pupil participation in carrying on the 
work of college administration through 
the work of the standing committees, 

The large number of faculty rep- 
resentatives on the Executive Board 
has resulted in a close relationship 
between faculty members and the 
Board. No faculty member hesitates 
to express himself to his colleagues on 
the Executive Board in regard to his 
own work or the affairs of the College 
in general. This has resulted in a 
keen sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of the institution on the part 
of the faculty members. The convic- 
tion of the teaching force is that the 
executive and ruling body of the Col- 
lege pays close attention to faculty 
opinion and judgment. 

The Executive Board has aided in 
the creation of an unusual community 
spirit. No faculty member looks upon 
the institution in the employee-em- 
ployer relationship. Each and all feel 
a keen responsibility for the success 
of the institution. When things go 
well, all share a feeling of satisfac- 
tion; when difficulties are faced, all 
are willing to do their bit in the solu- 
tion of the problems. During the last 
two years, when the Executive Board 
recommended that the faculty put on 
a course on the improvement of col- 
lege instruction, the faculty co-oper- 
ated marvelously in helping to make 
the course profitable to all. Faculty 
members seem to want to grow in 
order that students may grow, and 
that the institution may grow in use- 
fulness and influence. 

In summary, it may be said, that 
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the Executive Board makes for co- 
ordination of aims, clarity of purpose, 
unity of effort at a common task, 
understanding and appreciation of the 
problems and achievements of fel- 
low workers, revelation of means of 
teacher growth, all of which progres- 
sively lead to greater efficiency, good 
will, and a more desirable form of 
democracy in the college, in the com- 
munity, and in life in general. 


Graduation Requirements’ 

Recently the writer was asked to 
determine the present situation in 
American universities and colleges 
relative to the number of hours and 
quality-credit points required for 
graduation. The study was limited to 
the statements concerning graduation 
requirements found in the catalogues 
of 237 institutions in 40 states. Where 
two statements apparently meant the 
same, such as “an average of C” and 
“an average of one point” where the 
mark C received a quality point of 
one, they were treated as the same. 

The data were grouped under 
three heads, universities, colleges, and 
teachers’ colleges. A summary of the 
semester-hours required for gradua- 
tion in the three types of institutions 
follows: 


Semester- Universi- Col- Teachers’ 
Hours ties leges Colleges 
oe i 20 23 12 
See . es 15 8 
a ee ; 6 4 18 
ee - 39 42 38 


Although information on the number 
of semester-hours needed for grad- 


uation was obtained from only 119 

*This note was prepared by Roy C. Woods, pro- 
fessor of education, Marshall College, Huntington, 
West Virginia. 
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institutions, the consensus among col- 
leges and universities favors 120 
semester-hours, with 124 second, and 
128 third, while teachers’ colleges 
most frequently maintain the require- 
ment of 128 semester-hours. 

The problem of “quality credits” is 
obscured by insufficient data. The 
question, Does the fact that no state- 
ment concerning such a requirement is 
found in the catalogue mean that the 
institution has none? presents its own 
difficulties. If we assume that the 
absence of such information from the 
catalogue means that that institution 
maintains no such requirement—and 
such would seem to be a valid assump- 
tion—the results here gathered are 
decidedly against any point system for 
quality credits. 

In 30 per cent of the 84 university 
catalogues, 38 per cent of the 81 col- 
lege catalogues, and 54 per cent of 
the 72 teachers’-college catalogues 
there was mention of the number of 
quality credits required for gradua- 
tion. It seems, therefore, that with 
the exception of teachers’ colleges 
about one-third of the institutions 
here considered attempt such a stand- 
ard. When the institutions are grouped 
according to enrollments no decided 
trend is evident: chance, not the size 
of institution, is probably the deciding 
factor. 

The point system most commonly 
used is A, 3; B, 2; C, 1; D, E, and 
F, 0. This scheme is used by 72 insti- 
tutions. Its nearest competitor which 
assigns O to D and —1 to E and F is 
used by 15 institutions, while 12 in- 
stitutions assign —1 to D and oto E 
and F. Four other systems which are 
used by six or fewer institutions make 
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a total of 112 institutions for which 
this information is available. 

There is no distinct advantage in 
the count for any one system of mark- 
ing. The three highest are: A, B, C, 
D, E, F, I, which is used by 40 insti- 
tutions; A, B, C, D, E, by 36 institu- 
tions; and A,-B, C, D, F, I, by 33. 
There seems to be a tendency toward 
the belief that a mark, known as “con- 
dition” is needed which is different 
from “incomplete” or “failure.” 

The reader is cautioned against 
imputing to these figures more signifi- 
cance than they deserve. At the best 
this study can only show the present 
status. 


Admission to Chicago 


Further progress in the effort of 
the University of Chicago to work out 
an ideal method of selecting its stu- 
dents has been announced recently by 
Roy W. Bixler, registrar of the Uni- 
versity, who reports the adoption of 
a new and flexible set of entrance re- 
quirements by the College Faculty 
and the University Senate. 

The major change is that the Uni- 
versity, in attempting to select from 
the fifteen hundred or more high- 
school graduates who apply for ad- 
mission as Freshmen each year the 
seven hundred fifty who promise to 
be the best students, will henceforth 
take into consideration not only the 
marks, scholastic aptitude, and per- 
sonality of the applicants, but also the 
character of the high schools from 
which they come. 

The new, flexible standard has been 
adopted on the basis of a study re- 
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cently completed by Mr. Bixler in 
which 7,660 Seniors in the June 
graduating classes of fifty high schools 
in the Chicago area were given the 
scholastic-aptitude test devised by the 
American Council Psychological, a 
test proved to be a reliable index of 
later performance in college studies. 

Mr. Bixler found a surprisingly 
wide variation in the average intelli- 
gence of the graduating classes in the 
50 local schools: in some cases the 
average for the lower half of one 
school was higher than the average 
for the upper half of another. Al- 
though Mr. Bixler did not make 
public the ratings of the fifty schools, 
he reported that the median of the 
lowest school was 65, on the basis of a 
possible 370, while the median of the 
highest was 150. The median of the 
entering class at the University of 
Chicago last year was slightly more 
than 200. 

Conforming to the recommenda- 


tions of the North Central Association / 


of Schools and Colleges, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will now admit ap- 
plicants on a twelve-unit basis, with 
a more liberal proportion of elective 
subjects being accepted. 

The new requirements for admis- 
sion to the University include two 
phases: an evaluation of the appli- 
cant’s school record in terms of the 
character of his study program, com- 
parative marks in each year, general 
intelligence, general school citizen- 
ship, age, and the character of the 
school; and such personal qualities as 
initiative, integrity, promise of ability 
in leadership, social attitude, emo- 
tional qualities, aspirations, and health. 
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The-Reporter- 





Tue University of Chicago Medical 
School has announced a revision of its 
admissions requirements. From now 
on a Bachelor’s degree will not be 
necessary for admission. A student 
will be admitted after three years of 
undergraduate work if he has a sufh- 
cient amount of pre-medical training. 


Tue United States Office of Educa- 
tion has recently published a bulletin 
entitled Scholarships and Fellowships, 
a study of grants available in United 
States colleges and universities, pre- 
pared by Ella B. Ratcliffe. It gives a 
complete tabulation of the scholar- 
ships and fellowships of all American 
institutions of higher education. 


The Carnegie Foundation has ap- 
propriated $125,000 for the purchase 
of books of special interest to under- 
graduates of Canadian colleges and 
universities. 


Tue twenty-second annual meeting 
of the Association of University and 
College Business Officers will be held 
at Iowa State College May 12 and 
13, 1932. The following topics among 
others will be discussed: “Ways and 
Means of Meeting the Present Situa- 
tion in Administering University Fi- 
nances,” “The Status of Colleges and 
Universities in So-Called Public Lia- 
bility and Workmen’s Compensation 
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Relationships to Staff, Students and 
the Public,” and “The Business Side 
of Athletics.” 


Commrrree M of the A.A.U.P. re- 
ports in the March number of the 
Bulletin of the Association on require- 
ments for the Master’s degree. The 
discussion covers seventeen pages and 
is a splendid summary of the problem. 


Dean Watters, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, will on September 1, 1932, 
assume the presidency of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, succeeding Herman 
Schneider who will continue at the 
University of Cincinnati in the office of 
Dean of the College of Engineering, 
which position he held before being 
made president in 1928. 


Cornet University has announced 
the establishment of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Press which will take over the 
publication and sale of the existing 
series of Cornell studies in three 
fields, philosophy, classics, and Eng- 
lish. It will also sell the publications 
of the university library. This list will 
run to approximately sixty titles. 


Srupents at Wellesley living in 
brick dormitories may now smoke in 
their dormitory rooms. Girls living 
in wooden dormitories may smoke in 
parlors after meals. A like privilege 
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also was granted to Smith students 
some years ago, but was revoked in 
1930 because of the numerous fires 
started by cigarettes not properly ex- 
tinguished. In revoking the privilege, 
President Neilson reluctantly re- 
marked that the trouble seemed to be 
that girls do not smoke like gentlemen. 


Dean Boucu_r, of the University 
of Chicago, writing in School and 
Society of March 5 comments upon 
the success of the reorganization plan 
as follows: 


Though we have already changed some de- 
tails of our plan as a result of experience in 
operation, and shall continuously be ready 
to change details in the light of experience, 
our experience to date has converted our 
previous belief into a conviction that the 
basic features of the new plan are soundly 
conceived and eminently practicable. 


Aw interestinc comment on the 
tendency for American students to go 
abroad for medical training is made 
by Stephen P. Duggan, director of the 
Institute of International Education, 
in the January News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education. 

The number of migrating students 
has become so large that far-away 
medical schools have been forced to 
take drastic measures to reduce the 
numbers of Americans. American 
medical colleges already take care of 
the number of physicians needed in 
this country. Those trained in addi- 
tion constitute an oversupply. 

The students who go abroad are 
generally those who have been de- 
nied admission to American medical 
schools. Because of language difh- 
culties British institutions are deluged 
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with applications. Not only do the 
foreign schools resent the implication 
that inferior students will be admit- 
ted, but, being greatly dependent 
upon government subsidies, there 
must of course be a feeling that the 
grant is being deflected from its orig- 
inal purpose. 


Wie addressing Section M of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science on December 
30, 1931, Mr. Frank B. Jewett, presi- 
dent of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, made the following comment 
concerning engineering education: 


If I am right in my picture of the years 
ahead, it may well be that in some at least 
of our engineering schools—possibly in 
most of them—more emphasis will come to 
be laid on the social side of the engineering 
profession. Where this is done the objective 
will be so to endow the young men who 
go out from the schools that they will be 
competent not only to do the kinds of 
things that you and I have been called upon 
to do in our active life, but more compe- 
tent than we to take their places in the 
whole scheme of evolving society. 


Tue economic drought has interfered 
with the financial stability of not a few 
institutions. President James L. Mc- 
Conaughy, of Wesleyan University, 
however, has recently announced that 
that institution is in splendid condi- 
tion. Larger gifts have been received 
this year than in any recent year, 
which is making it possible to devote 
$25,000 to increase the salaries of the 
instructional staff. 

From Vassar also comes word that 
its student fund has been increased 
about $36,500 and that its budget for 
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1932 has been increased by $53,000 
to a total of $570,000. 

On the other hand, word comes 
from Johns Hopkins University that 
the Institute of Law, founded four 
years ago, may be forced out of exist- 
ence because of lack of funds. The 
Institute is supported by gifts and has 
no endowment. 


Wir the past two months two 
institutions of higher education have 
gone into bankruptcy, Atlantic Uni- 
versity, of Virginia Beach; Virginia 
and Hardin College, of Mexico, 
Missouri. 

On December 12, 1931, two for- 
mer members of the staff of Atlantic 
University, who had been dropped by 
the trustees two days previously as an 
economic measure, applied for a re- 
ceivership for the institution and an 
injunction to prohibit the board of 
trustees from disposing of any of the 
institution’s assets or disbursing any 
of its funds whatever. Both petitions 
were granted by the Circuit Court, 
and the institution failed to reopen in 
January. 

Fifteen members of the faculty of 
Hardin College early in January 
similarly applied for a receivership 
for that institution, which was granted. 
The faculty members gave incomplete 
payment of their salaries as the reason 
for the petition. 


The socializing of the entire program 
of the liberal college is the thesis upon 
which Robert Lincoln Kelly has built 
his article, “The Place of the Social 
Sciences in a Liberal Education,” in a 
recent issue of Social Sciences. His- 
tory and science have made startling 
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gains, both in the place they hold in 
admission and in graduation records, 
in the past decade. Now, according to 
Mr. Kelly, the social sciences must 
justify the prestige they have won. 
The conspicuous contribution which 
Mr. Kelly believes the social sciences 
offer is threefold: the social sciences 
synthesize and cultivate co-ordination; 
they are built around individual spirit; 
and the social sciences present a broad 
field for research. 


The new Payne Whitney gymnasium 
at Yale is nearing completion, and 
Mr. William G. Anderson, the di- 
rector, has summarized the objectives 
of the University for the new build- 
ing as follows: 


Two major factors have been taken into 
consideration: First, the widespread interest 
in body strengthening, and second, the 
need for housing more indoor athletics, The 
growth and expansion of this winter recre- 
ational sports program has been a surprising 
development, more significant even than 
the growth of the leading sport of the day 
—football. The sports on the winter pro- 
gram exceed in number those played out- 
doors. There will be more events arranged 
in the Payne Whitney gymnasium during 
the first winter after it is completed than 
upon the Yale fields, fall and spring sports 
combined. 


Ix szas been the custom for a number 
of years for colleges and universities 
to request some well-known artist to 
select their most beautiful girls. The 
director of public relations at Syra- 
cuse University recently asked James 
Montgomery Flagg, artist glorifier of 
American girls, to pick out the six 
prettiest girls in the junior class at 
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Syracuse. In his reply to this request, 
Mr. Flagg implied that beauty con- 
tests have come to be all but ridiculous 
by writing: 
Sure—TI’ll pick out the prettiest gals—if 
any—or if six. All sorts of colleges every 
year do this to me—salt water, fresh water, 
and bilge water colleges, and I have had to 
gaze on some of the most god-awful female 
mugs in this broad tho’ narrow land! 

I know now why there are so many 
pretty gals in New York—all the ugly ones 
are in colleges. What else can they do? 


Iw ss annual report to the president 
Dean Clarence W. Mendell, of Yale 
College, discussed the new curriculum 
of the college as follows: 


As a first step to this end, it has been de- 
cided that all courses offered to the under- 
graduates shall in the future be planned in 
such a way as to occupy one-fifth of his 
working time during the year. There shall 
be no piecemeal courses either occupying 
less time through the year or continuing 
only a half-year. Each student shall elect 
five courses each, and the final examination 
in each course shall be from four to five 
hours in length and shall embrace the 
subject-matter of the course in a more 
comprehensive manner than at present, 
covering the field as outlined in advance 
by the instructor and not being confined 
to matter actually covered in lectures and 
recitations. 


Tue dropping of the Latin require- 
ment for admission to Yale Univer- 
sity is discussed by the Chairman of 
the Board of Admissions in his annual 
report to the president as follows: 


This recent move does not, therefore, 
mean a drift away from the cultural ideals 
and toward materialism. It means rather 
that it has been found best to recognize the 
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fact that scholarship is not synonymous 
with a certain knowledge of Latin, how- 
ever desirable this may be, that the success- 
ful pursuit of a college course is not 
dependent upon a preparatory-school ac- 
quaintance with a certain modicum of 
Latin, and that there is no justification in 
reason or in experience for admitting a 
mediocre student who has studied Latin to 
the exclusion of one without a knowledge 
of this subject but whose credentials show 
a higher degree of scholarship, greater in- 
tellectual promise, and better motivation. 


Tre governing board of Harvard 
University has voted 


to approve and adopt the recommendation 
of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences that, 
beginning with the year 1932-33, the 
number of courses required for the degree 
of A.B. or §.B. be reduced to fifteen, in 
addition to prescribed English, for all can- 
didates who graduate in not less than four 
years in fields having general examinations. 


In its report, the Committee on In- 
struction states that 


the present requirements of sixteen courses 
plus English A were established long before 
the tutorial system and general examina- 
tions were superimposed upon them. There 
is no question that tutorial work for honor 
candidates and for all other serious-minded 
students adds a burden equivalent to at 
least one full course per year. 


Moooresury CoLLEGE announces 
the establishment of the degree of 
Doctor of Modern Languages which 


was offered for the first time in an | 
American college in 1931. The presi- | 


dent and trustees believe that Mid- 
dlebury summer schools on modern 
languages justify the establishment 
of this new degree which is not pri- 
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marily a research degree, but rather 
a recognition of a combination of 
scholarly and professional training for 
the ideal equipment of successful col- 
lege teachers in foreign languages. 

The principle requirements of this 
degree are the following: 


1.A Master’s degree in modern language 
from some recognized university 

2. Residence at Middlebury College equiv- 
alent to a full year’s work 

3. Two semesters’ residence in the foreign 
country of the major language 

4. A major foreign language 

5. The final oral examination of three 
hours conducted entirely in the major 
language before a board including na- 
tive professors 

6. A minor language 

7.A dissertation written in the major lan- 
guage 

8. Candidates required to teach at least one 
year under supervision 


To assisr the general program of 
Governor Julius L. Meier in reducing 
the cost of government the Oregon 
State Board of Higher Education has 
approved a drastic reorganization of 
the higher-education system, to be- 
come effective when the fall term 
opens. The plan eliminates duplica- 
tions in courses of major importance 
given at both the University of Ore- 
gon and Oregon State College. The 
saving in operation of the two institu- 
tions will be in excess of $1,000,000 
annually, and, according to the board, 
will be accomplished without loss of 
efficiency. 

Under the new plan the University 
will have the schools of literature and 
arts, social science, business adminis- 
tration and commerce, fine arts, and 
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physical education. At the State Col- 
lege the schools will be home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, forestry, physical 
and biological sciences, engineering, 
and pharmacy. The University of 
Oregon Medical School in Portland 
will be continued without material 
change. The school of journalism at 
the University and the schools of in- 
dustrial journalism and mines at the 
State College have been abolished. 


Tz United States Office of Educa- 
tion has recently published Chapter v 
of the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States, 1928-1930 
which is devoted to statistics of teach- 
ers’ colleges and normal schools in 
1929 and 1930. The following com- 
parisons are made: 


In the decade from 1920 to 1930 great 
changes have taken place in the institu- 
tions primarily devoted to the preparation 
of teachers. Perhaps the most significant of 
these is the change in the organization of 
many of the institutions from 2-year nor- 
mal schools to 4-year, degree-granting pro- 
fessional schools. Some grant master’s 
degrees and one the doctor’s degree. In 
the decade there was an increase of 95 in 
the number of teachers colleges and a de- 
crease of 72 State normal schools. Forty- 
five teachers colleges in 1920 granted 
1,296 first degrees and the 140 teachers 
colleges in 1930 granted 11,073 degrees, 
an increase of 754 per cent. Twelve of 
the 140 colleges also conferred 425 mas- 
ter’s degrees and one institution (George 
Peabody College for Teachers) conferred 
the doctor’s degree on 15 persons. The 
colleges of education in our large universi- 
ties, it should be remembered, are not in- 
cluded in any of these figures. 

The number of graduates from non- 
degree teacher-training courses increased 
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28,215, or 134.2 per cent, from 1920 to 
1930. There were 49,227 graduated in 
1930 and only 21,012 in 1920. In the 
past 10 years the number of instructors in 
teachers colleges, and normal schools in- 
creased 4,886, or 50.9 per cent, from 


9,587 in 1920 to 14,473 in 1930. 

As would be expected the offering of a 
higher type of service to a larger number 
of students has necessitated additional ex- 
penditures for grounds, buildings, and 
equipment, and increased expenditures for 
the teaching staff. The number of bound 
volumes. in the libraries has increased 
by 1,679,838, or 70.4 per cent from 
2,385,238 in 1920 to 4,065,076 in 1930. 
The value of all equipment, including the 
libraries, increased a total of $15,981,296, 
or 137.3 per cent, from $11,642,932 in 
1920 to $27,624,228 in 1930. 

The value of grounds and buildings in- 
creased 95.6 per cent, or $85,280,235, 
during the decade, from $89,159,610 in 
1920 to $174,439,845 in 1930. The 
value of all property, including endow- 
ments, increased 99.5 per cent, or $112,- 
933,220, from $113,523,594 in 1920 to 
$226,456,814 in 1930. 

In the 10-year period, the total expend- 
itures of teachers colleges and normal 
schools rose from $23,312,216 in 1920 to 
$53,240,802 in 1930, a total increase of 
$29,928,586, or 128.4 per cent. Partially 
this was offset by an increase in the value 
of endowment funds of $11,671,599, or 
QI.I per cent, $12,721,142 in 1920 to 
$24,392,741 in 1930. 


Ix 1s well known that the depression 
has played serious havoc with the liv- 
ing conditions of many students in all 
of the colleges of the country. Dean 
Francis F. Bradshaw, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, has cited ex- 
amples of students subsisting on one 
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or two meals a day—doughnuts and 
coffee for breakfast, no lunch, and a 
thirty-cent supper. 

Because of the seriousness of these 
conditions, several institutions have 
set up programs to assist students 
through the creation of special emer- 
gency funds. Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege is collecting one-dollar checks 
from parents of all students. The 
money thus collected has already en- 
abled eleven students to remain in 
college. The University of Michigan 
is acting as an intermediary between 
persons who are willing to lend small 
sums to deserving students. In the 
University of North Carolina a cru- 
sade has been started involving all 
classes of employees of the college. 
Employees of the college laundry 
voted 10 per cent of a week’s wages 
toward the fund. The University 
Janitors’ Association accompanied its 
contribution with the observation, “In 
times like these we must all stick 
together.” 

The institutions of higher education 
in the vicinity of Boston have or- 
ganized to enable students who have 
to support themselves but are now 
unable to obtain employment to con- 
tinue their studies. 

The program represents a co-oper- 
ative effort under the auspices of the 
State Emergency Committee on Un- 
employment between its education 
committee and the colleges and the 
universities. Among them are such 
institutions as Harvard University, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Boston University, Radcliffe 
College, Wellesley College, and Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 
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7 “HE social justification of fra- 

ternities in large student bodies 

lies primarily in the need for 
small groups in which individuals 
may mingle. A boy is lost among five 
thousand boys, but in a group of 
thirty he is recognized as a person. If 
we did not have fraternities groups 
would informally evolve. The social 
need for small groups is the tough 
fiber that has caused fraternities to 
persist, but this fundamental need has 
been obscured by certain recognized 
defects. Snobbishness has been ob- 
served; the dominance of mixing and 
the subjugation of scholarly interests 
have been apparent in too many cases; 
politics has frequently been a disturb- 
ing influence; and cases are numerous 
where a boy’s associations in a frater- 
nity have been a detriment to his suc- 
cess in college as well as a hindrance 
to him in life. 

The plan of Delta Tau Delta, as 
an evidence of the growing interest of 
national fraternities in the attempt to 
make local fraternities serve the fun- 
damental need of intimate, small- 
group companionship, is described 
elsewhere in this issue. National of- 
ficers of many fraternities have for 
years shown enough interest in schol- 
arship to discipline locals whose marks 
were poor; they have assisted in 
solving financial problems, and in a 
number of unobtrusive ways have 
given help in other directions. This 
description of a clear-cut and simple 
program, powerful because of its sim- 


senemmietensnenintees semen aa 


plicity, is a picture of the fraternity at 
its best. 


E HAVE always maintained 
that the oral Doctor’s examina- 
tion is the most highly subjective ex- 
amination in the school experience of 
a student. The inventive study of the 
Presseys reported in this issue sup- 
ports our contention. The writer par- 
ticipated in the experiment, and as he 
was forced to analyze what the com- 
mittees did he was filled with anxiety. 
Four committees examined the same 
candidate. Individual scores varied 
from 40 to 88 on a scale of 100, two 
committees failed the candidate and 
two passed her. If it were not for the 
fact that the examining committee 
already knows the doctoral candidate 
and that the adviser is present to tell 
the committee that the candidate was 
“not at his best today” serious wrongs 
would be committed. As an objective 
measure of achievement the typical 
doctoral examination is futile. . 
When a man has spent eighteen 
years of his life in school from the 
primary grades to the Doctor’s pre- 
liminary examination and in reaching 
this point has approached the apex of 
his course in school, he should be paid 
the compliment of receiving an oppor- 
tunity to describe in great detail what 
he has learned and thought during 
these years of intensive labor. He 
should not be hurried nor excited nor 
made ill at ease. He deserves a thirty- 
hour written examination of a search- 
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ing and scholarly type—five hours a 
day for six days—an examination 
which when finished will commend 
itself to him as one in which he was 
given an ample opportunity to display 
his achievements of thought through 
nearly a score of years. 


HE major function of a schol- 

arly course is to provide the stu- 
dent with a new vocabulary. If at the 
end of a course the student can explain 
the meaning of the words in the alpha- 
betical index at the back of the basic 
text he has mastered the course. No 
other test is needed. Yet to achieve 
this objective few techniques except in 
the foreign languages are used beyond 
casual and incidental attention to the 
use of technical terms by students. 
It is refreshing, therefore, to those 
teachers who give major attention to 
the correct use of terms and believe 
in doing so that they may be reac- 
tionary to find proved what they have 
always believed true that direct atten- 
tion to vocabulary produces measur- 
able improvement in the use of words. 
Scholarly teachers are right in de- 
manding exact terminology in the 
classroom and using effective methods 
of teaching students how to acquire it. 
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NE of the most interesting 

trends in professional education 
is the application of activity analysis to 
the selection of curriculum materials, 
The movement is interesting, because 
it substitutes the needs of the profes- 
sion for the opinion of instructors as 
the selective instrument. This move- 
ment has been spreading rapidly in the 
last ten years. The pharmacy study 
of 1923-26 was the first example of 
the attempt to set up specifications for 
a professional curriculum upon the 
basis of the activities, problems, and 
needs of the workers in the profession, 
Similar major studies have been made 
for librarians, teachers, and doctors of 
veterinary medicine. Now the great 
profession of dentistry is added to the 
list. Dean Seccombe describes in the 
earlier pages of this issue with inter- 
esting detail the plans of the Ameri- 
can Association of Dental Colleges. 
From an analysis of the dental needs 
of the United States and Canada spec- 
ifications as to the content and length 
of courses will be derived with a 
degree of exactness which is not pos- 
sible when only the opinion of in- 
structors about what they should teach 
is used to determine the contest of 
courses. W.W.C. 
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A Difficult Problem 


THE ScIENTIFIC OuTLOOK, by Bertrand 
Russell. New York: W. W. Norton and 


Company, 1931. x+277 pp. $3.00. 


It is remarkable with what naiveté great 
minds frequently approach the most diffi- 
cult questions and commit their opinions to 
print. This book is a good illustration. It is 
upon the somewhat difficult and abstruse 
question of scientific method and the nature 
of scientific knowledge. It is, in other 
words, a work on the theory of knowledge, 
but it handles the whole matter as a jour- 
nalist might handle the latest philosophical 
movement, or as a college Sophomore 
might handle the relativity theory, Not 
only does it abound in naive understandings 
of complex theories, but also in self-con- 
tradictions. Hardly anyone without the 
reputation of Lord Russell could write such 
a book and get away with it. 

For example, we are told at the very 
beginning of the book that scientific method 
“comes into the world full-fledged with 
Galileo,” and that Galileo “possessed the 
scientific method in its completeness.” Per- 
haps one may be permitted to remark that 
nothing that we know of in the realm of 
intelligence comes into the world “full- 
fledged,” and that so far from Galileo 
possessing the scientific method in its com- 
pleteness, many of us are inclined to think 
that scientific method is still far from com- 
pletion, in fact, that even now it is in a 
state of confusion. 

What is this scientific method which 
came into the world full-fledged with Gali- 
leo? Lord Russell tells us that it consists 
“in observing such facts as will enable the 
observer to discover general laws governing 
facts of the kind in question.” In a chapter 


devoted to the matter, he tells us that 
scientific method consists in observing the 
significant facts, then in arriving at a hy- 
pothesis which will account for these facts, 
and finally, in deducing from this hypothesis 
consequences which can be tested by obser- 
vation. Unfortnuately, Lord Russell does 
not define “observing” or “observation,” 
but he seems to mean by them what the 
physical scientist means by them, an impres- 
sion upon our sense organs. In other words, 
he finds the perfection of scientific method 
in the physical sciences and the established 
methods of the physical sciences to be the 
adequate and only way of acquiring scien- 
tific knowledge. 

With these definitions, he should find 
himself, of course, squarely in the camp of 
the behaviorists. But he is unwilling to 
accept behaviorism in the field of human 
psychology, apparently merely for the rea- 
son that it does not suit his philosophical 
taste, even though it is consistent with his 
logic. He takes as his examples of scientific 
method, Galileo, Newton, Darwin, and 
Pavlov. The last mentioned he puts quite 
on equality with the first three, because for 
the first time in history Pavlov’s school has 
successfully tackled “conscious behavior” in 
non-teleological terms. Pavlov, in other 
words, has succeeded in extending the 
mechanistic theory over all forms of human 
behavior, and Russell predicts that “there 
can be little doubt that mechanistic theories 
of evolution will prevail completely before 
long.” He fails to indict Pavlov for incon- 
sistency in accepting subjective psychology 
for man, while rejecting it im toto for the 
animals below him. Both Pavlov and Rus- 
sell, however, agree that man is merely 
an animal with nothing that distinguishes 
him, so far as his behavior is concerned, 
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from the other animals. Why, in such a 
case, should not John B. Watson be hailed 
as Pavlov’s great co-worker and codiscov- 
erer of the only scientific psychology? Then 
the great examples of scientific method in 
the history of science thus far would be 
Galileo, Newton, Darwin, Pavlov, and 
Watson! 

It would seem idle to waste printer’s ink 
in criticizing such a journalistic book were it 
not certain to be hailed as an authority by 
some of the superficial scholarship which 
we now find in American universities. 
There is much in the book, however, that 
is stimulating and suggestive. The author 
rightly says that “it is customary amongst 
a certain school of sociologists to minimize 
the importance of intelligence.” He says 
that he believes that such a sociology is an 
entire delusion. We must agree with him, 
though how this squares with his definition 
of scientific method he does not explain or 
with his acceptance of a mechanistic theory 
of organic and social evolution. Again, 
while he holds that science as science has 
nothing to do with values, he is careful to 
state that “the sphere of values lies outside 
science, except in so far as science consists 
in the pursuit of knowledge.” If this is so, 
we may well raise the question whether 
science is not fundamentally the pursuit of 
knowledge and whether that perception 
might not bring a little sanity into modern 
discussions of science and scientific method. 

Cuarxes A. ELLwoop 
Duke University 


A Contribution to Mental Hygiene 


THE WHOLESOME PERSONALITY, A Con- 
TRIBUTION TO MENTAL HyciIEnE, dy 
William H. Burnham. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1932. xv+ 


713 pp. $3.50. 


“The essential thing for the mental 
health of the individual is the integration of 
all the different factors and traits and dif- 
ferent selves of the individual in a balanced 
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and harmonious but progressive and de- 
veloping personality”—this is the thesis 
which The Wholesome Personality seeks 
to develop. 

In the first five chapters Burnham makes 
an analysis of the factors and traits which 
must be integrated in personality by bring- 
ing together in a loosely organized manner 
and with a skeptical attitude the researches 
in this field. His favorite expressions in 
this section are: “not yet known,” “not 
yet clear,” “more work needs to be done.” 

Beginning with a low plane of integra- 
tion where “the work done by the child is 
association around his own wants and what 
is likely to satisfy them” the individual de- 
velops to “the upper plane of objectivity, 
speech, logical ideas, the plane of reality.” 
This higher integration is accomplished 
through such hygienic factors as: concen- 
tration of attention, the doing of worth- 
while tasks, meeting hardships, persistence, 
training in adjustment, the habit of com- 
plete relaxation, control and direction of 
emotion, and helpful attitudes. In this 
higher integration special importance is at- 
tached to the development of an objective 
attitude (which Burnham identifies with 
the scientific attitude), and the absorption 
of the individual in some task. 

Forty per cent of the book (Chaps. vin 
to XIV) is taken up with a discussion of the 
circumstances which interfere with normal 
integration. Among these are hunger, 
thirst, fatigue, illness, pain, haste, abnormal 
attention, uncontrolled emotion, fear, men- 
tal conflicts, jealousy, tendency to blame or 
to be oversensitive, one’s own past, the aim 
of perfection, a low objective, failure, too 
much supervision in childhood, sorrow, sur- 
vival of childhood egocentricity, and the 
automobile. 

Following the lead of his teacher, G. 
Stanley Hall, Burnham almost makes a 
fetish of adolescence, calling it the renais- 
sance of personality and making it the focal 
point in personality development. He em- 
phatically states that adolescence is the time 
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when the child must develop in the fol- 
lowing directions: individualization, sympa- 
thetic understanding, freedom, trust in 
nature, many interests and occupations, 
initiative and responsibility, solution of 
mental conflicts, integration of the person- 
ality at a higher level, altruism, habits of 
mental health, emancipation from parents, 
heterosexuality, perfection of the scientific 
attitude and method, an objective attitude 
toward the self, and social development in 
democratic groups. 

The book is a valuable contribution to 
the field of mental hygiene. 

Joun J. B. Morcan 
Northwestern University 


For Jaded Teachers 


Tue ExcrreEMent OF TEACHING, by 
William Lyon Phelps. New York: 
Horace Liveright, Inc., 1931. 80 pp. 
$1.50. 

Without at all impairing his standing as 

a scholar, William Lyon Phelps, Lampson 

Professor of English at Yale, has made 

himself a most successful popular expositor 

of literature and its place in education. The 

Excitement of Teaching, the third volume 

in the “Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series,” 

contributed to previously by John Dewey 
and Dorothy Canfield Fisher, sets forth in 
lively, stimulating fashion a number of Mr. 

Phelps’s beliefs as to the place literature 

should hold in a well-developed life, and 

as to the ways in which teaching should 
bring students into a profitable and enrich- 
ing relation to literature. He thinks that 
the best preparation for the art of practical 
living is not in vocational study, but in the 
study of great literature, where is found the 
finest revelation of human nature, capable 
of application in politics, science, sociology, 
history, even engineering and business. He 
approves the declaration of Mr. Cyril Nor- 
wood, head master of Harrow, that the five 
foundations of school education are re- 
ligion, discipline, culture, athletics, public 
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service. Asserting that “every man who 
hates America will love” Abraham Flex- 
ner’s book, Universities: American, Eng- 
lish, German, he still thinks it should be 
read by all intelligent Americans, especially 
those associated with our colleges and uni- 
versities. Recognizing the fact that nor- 
mal, healthy young people do not take 
naturally to learning, he discusses extra- 
curriculum forces and the ways to answer 
the burning question, What shall we do to 
make the students want to study? He de- 
clares for the preservation of idealism and 
stands against a deadening sophistication in 
either teachers or students. He has the 
most heartening conviction that teaching, 
“an art, not a science,” is the most exciting 
and thrilling of all professions. After thirty 
years of college teaching, this reviewer 
enthusiastically agrees with Mr. Phelps, 
especially in his last statement, and com- 
mends to all those who may feel a trifle 
weary in the way of instruction the fresh, 
helpful, encouraging, and sensible lectures 
in this significant little book. 
W. L. Graves 
Ohio State University 


A Thorough Study 


A PERSONNEL Stupy OF NEGRO COLLEGE 
StupENTs, by Ambrose Caliver. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1931. viiit146 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 484) $1.50. 


This investigation is one of the most 
thorough personnel studies that has come 
to the attention of the present reviewer. 
The author set out to make an analysis of 
the social, economic, and intellectual back- 
grounds of the Negro students at Fisk Uni- 
versity in relationship to their subsequent 
academic progress and to other activities of 
interest in their college careers, 

The subjects were four hundred fifty 
students who entered Fisk University dur- 
ing the years 1926, 1927, and 1928. He 
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used a questionnaire device gathering in- 
formation of many varieties concerning all 
the students investigated. 

The author’s tabulation throws light on 
the following facts: the source of students; 
their home background; their interests; 
their use of time; their extra-curricular 
participation; their achievement differences 
by sex; their vocational interests; their in- 
telligence; the relationship of their intel- 
lectual status and occupation of their par- 
ents; their intellectual status, and the type 
of high schools, communities, and homes 
from which they come. 

The material is splendidly organized and 
unusually comprehensive. As a result of 
this investigation, the author reaches sev- 
eral conclusions concerning the student 
personnel of Fisk University among which 
are the following: first, the improved eco- 
nomic status of the Negro is disclosed in 
the improved home background of Negro 
students; second, the size of family seems 
to have little or no influence upon the ef- 
forts made to send children to college; 
third, there is a great lack in the matter of 
extent and organization of extra-curricular 
life of the students both in high school and 
in college; fourth, students who enter Fisk 
with an advanced standing fail to show 
any superiority in the freshman test over 
the regularly entering Freshman; fifth, 
there is a definite relationship between 
parental occupation and student’s achieve- 
ment; sixth, students coming from North- 
ern cities outstrip students of the South; 
seventh, the intelligence of students seems 
to bear some relationship to the amount 
and kind of reading they do; eighth, there 
seems to be a definite relationship between 
the persistence of students in college and 
the education of their parents; ninth, home 
ownership, as representing one phase of 
the economic status of families, seems to 
have a definite relationship to those students 
who withdraw for financial reasons. 

These are but the more important con- 
clusions that the author comes to as a result 
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of his study. In general, it may be said that 
the investigation is one of the best that has 
been made in the field of student personnel 
administration, and all personnel people 
whether in high school or in college should 


by all means peruse it carefully. 
W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 


Likes and Dislikes 
CHANGE OF INTERESTs WITH AGE, by 

Edward Kellogg Strong, Jr. Stanford 

University, California: Stanford Univer- 

sity Press, 1931. xix+235 pp. $4.00. 

In the second and third decades of the 
present century, American psychologists 
began the task of measuring “vocational 
interest patterns.” The results of the work 
of Miner, Moore, Ream, Freyd, Cowdery, 
Hubbard, and Strong during this period 
began to appear in the psychological jour- 
nals, Each study, as it appeared, stimu- 
lated additional work, and, as we enter the 
fourth decade, it is significant that an ex- 
tensive summary of the subject is now 
available in Fryer’s recently published book 
entitled, The Measurement of Interests, 
while Strong presents us with his highly 
important study of age changes in interests. 
Thus, the year 1931 marks a distinct ad- 
vance in the field of interest measurement. 

Strong’s book gives a detailed, quanti- 
tative study of age changes in attitudes of 
liking, being indifferent to, or disliking the 
420 items constituting Strong’s Vocational 
Interest Blank. The study analyzes the 
blanks submitted by 2,340 men who range 
in age from twenty to sixty and are dis- 
tributed among the following eight occu- 
pations: engineers, lawyers, insurance men, 
ministers, physicians, school men, writers, 
and Y.M.C.A. secretaries. 

The outstanding result is the discovery 
that interests are surprisingly stable and 
little affected by age. In other words, indi- 
vidual differences in interests and occupa- 
tional differences in interests are far greater 
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than age differences. Hence, the eight 
occupational groups can be differentiated as 
easily at age twenty-five as at age forty 
or at age sixty. The importance of that 
finding cannot be overemphasized since it 
points to and strongly supports the hypoth- 
esis that vocational-interest patterns do not 
arise from experience in an occupation, but 
rather they precede the choice of one’s 
life work. 

Detailed analysis, however, does show 
changes with age in certain particulars. 
Older men do not like activities involving 
physical skill and daring to the same extent 
that younger men do. There is also a 
decline in amusement interests in general 
with the exception that there is an in- 
creased interest in those amusements pur- 
sued in a solitary manner. Interest in items 
involving reading shows a definite increase 
with age. In spite of such specific changes 
with age, it is significant that there is no 
general tendency to increase the proportion 
of liking, being indifferent to, or disliking 
the 420 items in the blank. 

Although the general reader will be 
discouraged by the formidable array of 
quantitative data, nevertheless the book 
should enjoy wide popularity since this 
analysis of interests is in itself interesting. 
Educators and industrial executives cannot 
afford to neglect the findings presented by 
Strong, and it is certain that psychologists 
and personnel workers will accept this book 
as an indispensable addition to their pro- 
fessional bookshelves. 

Donacp G. PATERSON 
University of Minnesota 


4 History 
ACADEMIC ORGANIZATION AND COoN- 
TROL, by John Ervin Kirkpatrick. Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1931. 
xxiii+246 pp. $3.00. 
This book is an important contribution 
to the literature dealing with the organiza- 
tion and method of control of American 
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colleges and universities. Very little has 
hitherto been written on the historical de- 
velopment of the present system of control 
through boards of trustees and regents. In 
this book, the late Mr. Kirkpatrick has 
brought together in a single volume a large 
amount of material not heretofore available. 

After a brief introduction, he treats, in 
separate chapters, the development of con- 
trol of Harvard, William and Mary, Yale, 
Princeton, Columbia, Brown, and Bow- 
doin, Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, and Mich- 
igan. In other chapters, he touches such 
subjects as public-school organization, the 
control of American and European schools, 
the relation of teacher and pupil, the power 
of academic corporations, the legal status 
and rights of students, and the legal status 
and rights of teachers. There are volu- 
minous notes and bibliography, and the ap- 
pendixes include several documents not 
heretofore available for the general reader. 

The underlying purpose of this book is 
apparently to show the development of 


control of institutions of higher learning 


by non-resident lay boards and regents as 
distinguished from the control of institu- 
tions by the academic community. In his 
discussions, he shows that some of our 
institutions in their early days were wholly 
or partly in control of their faculties, and 
he tells of the gradual passing of this con- 
trol to the present system. 

The chapters dealing with Harvard 
and Michigan are especially illuminating, 
though in the former the style is at times 
somewhat confusing to persons who are 
not familiar with the control of Harvard 
University. He speaks alternately about 
the corporation known as the “president 
and fellows of Harvard College” and the 
“board of overseers” without making clear 
the functions of the two boards. The chap- 
ter on the University of Michigan gives 
a historical presentation from the original 
founding of the University by the “gov- 
ernor and judges” in 1817, with the then 
governing board consisting of the president 
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and the professors, up through various 
stages of development to the present board 
of regents responsible only to the electorate 
of the state. 

The chapters relating to other institu- 
tions are also interesting, as well as the 
closing chapters dealing with problems 
closely related to the control and develop- 
ment of education. Students of education 
will undoubtedly find this book a valuable 
contribution to this important subject in 
American educational history. 

J. C. CurisTENSEN 
University of Michigan 


PHILANTHROPY FOR THE FuTurRE, edited 
by Alfred W. Anthony. New York: 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 1931. 148 pp. $1.50. 


This little book is a mirror of present 
thinking in philanthropy. The point of view 
offered in this group of papers, presented 
originally at a conference held in March, 
1931, would have been almost unthinkable 
even ten years ago. 

The subjects discussed have to do not 
with the work of specific social agencies, 
but with policies that should govern organ- 
ized social effort of any kind. Persons re- 
sponsible for colleges, philanthropic trusts, 
and welfare agencies will find much of 
interest in the thoughtful comments of the 
authors of this series of papers. Such search- 
ing questions are discussed as the objective 
appraisal of social activities and the possi- 
bility of financial and social co-operation 
between diverse agencies. Such practical 
matters are reported upon as the use of 
professional money-raising organizations, 
the promotion of charitable bequests, and 
the wisdom of common stocks for the in- 
vestment of philanthropic funds. 

The most striking ideas are given in the 
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paper by Mark M. Jones under the title, 
“Permanent Funds: A 1931 Perspective 
View.” This writer analyzes endowments 
and perpetuities and takes essentially the 
view recently so vigorously expressed by 
Julius Rosenwald that permanent endow- 
ments are apt to be harmful rather than 
helpful, since they often perpetuate out- 
worn types of activity and tend to develop 
sterile and wasteful bureaucracy. Mr. 
Jones takes the extreme position that “en- 
dowment . . . is not in the public interest 
and should not be solicited or permitted in 
any form.” Working capital or special 
funds held in trust for reasonable periods 
of years would, in this writer’s opinion, 
meet the needs of some security for the 
immediate future. The responsibility for 
the remote future, he claims, should be left 
to succeeding generations. 


Epwin R. EMBREE 
Julius Rosenwald Fund 


Our APOoLociEs: 

The review of the book Human Learn- 
ing by Edward L. Thorndike which ap- 
peared in the March issue of the JouRNAL 
oF HicHEerR Epucation (see page 169) 
was written by Mr. Roswell P. Angier, 
chairman of the Department of Psychology, 
Yale University, and not by E. George 
Payne, of New York University, as the 
review was signed. This error was kindly 
brought to our attention by Mr. Payne. 
There is many a slip ’twixt copy and the 
magazine; this slip is particularly painful 
to the writer, a former student of Mr. 
Angier’s, since, though delayed by illness 
and subsequent rush of work, Mr. Angier 
went to the trouble of reviewing the book 
for the JouRNAL only to have it appear 
with another signature. 

JosgpHine H. MacLatcuy 
Assistant Editor 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 
“Why Amateurs?” by H. W. Whicker, 

North American Review, April, 1932. 

If we agree with this author that “the 
chances are excellent that the learned 
gentlemen who conducted the Carnegie 
Foundation’s research into athletic subsi- 
dization . . . were handsomely rewarded 
for the dust they kicked up,” we will also 
be inclined to believe that the day of the 
amateur is over. 

Graduate managers of athletics make 

business of football, which is of course the 
chief money-getter. Games are scheduled 
at strategic population centers. The winning 
team advertises its college; the college 
advertises the town. The local Chamber 
of Commerce feels it a just and logical 
debt when asked to give financial support 
to collegiate athletics. But most colleges 
apparently do not find themselves bound 
to pay their debts to the athletes—if they 
did, they would be listed in foundation re- 
ports, charged with “subsidizing” their 
players, which, according to Mr. Whicker, 
is not the regrettable situation which it has 
been called, but an indication that some 
institutions are approaching honesty.in pay- 
ing for value received. 
There is, in reality, but one matter of deep 
regret at the present time, and that the fact 
that year by year, because of fanatical faith in 
the reality of the amateur myth, institutions 
war upon each other, sacrificing fine institu- 
tional friendships over violations of a code 
which has never had foundation in principle, 
and denying to the real actors in the drama on 
the field the pay that is rightfully and honor- 
ably theirs. 


“Our Growing Tax Burden,” by George 
T. Allman, Nation, March 16, 1932. 
The rise in educational costs constitutes 

a large part of this discussion; education 

now requires 20 per cent of all local, state, 

and federal taxes. Local governments 
spend almost $2,000,000,000 annually for 
primary and secondary education, while 
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state-supported institutions of higher learn- 
ing consume $150,000,000 additionally. 
Including building expenses and other ex- 
penditures, the annual cost of education in 
the United States, as borne by taxes, is 
$2,500,000,000, or $20 per capita, 

The increase in expenditures for educa- 
tion is perhaps most discernible when such 
a small figure as per-capita cost is con- 
sidered. From 1910 to 1928 this rate 
increased 237 per cent while the income, 
per capita, increased only 120 per cent. 


“T Teach in a Hick College,” by Wendell 
Brooks Phillips, Atlantic Monthly, 
March, 1932. 

Most colleges, particularly this year, 
think they are poor—they talk of their 
limited resources and curtailed plans. But 
theirs is a genteel sort of poverty. It is not 
the sort which has marked the life of Pied- 
mont College, down in the tip of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains in northern Georgia, 
from its very beginning. 

Mr. Phillips, now professor of English 
at the college where he was himself grad- 
uated and which he left for a time to teach 
at Harvard, writes of a school where there 
is not a single college building—where the 
recitation hall is a converted livery stable, 
for instance. The professor may pay for 
his milk by signing a tuition credit slip 
which the farmer’s children can cash at 
the college; part of the teacher’s salary 
comes in produce from the school farm; the 
college almost owes its very existence to $5 
donations from thousands of “gnarled but 
generous” New Englanders. And yet in 
this land where farming families do not 
handle $300 a year, the $2,000 salary of 
the professor seems princely, magnificent. 

In spite of the material limitations, the 
professor, Mr. Phillips, himself is led to 


remain through the perennial freshness of 


‘ the field, the teachableness of the students. 


Idealism is rampant, in spite of the extreme 
bigotry and hypocrisy that this writer ad- 
mits. Individuality is crushed; false and 
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immaterial standards are set up; moral 
subterfuges and buck-passing exist—but all 
this is charged by Mr. Phillips to the ex- 
tremity of the ideals which have been set 
up. “Our very failings are due to an exag- 
gerated idealism which is loath to make 
any concessions to the wickedness of this 
world.” 


“The New Intellectual,” by William Troy, 
North American Review, April, 1932. 
Almost lost in a wave of involved phrase- 

ology, the author, at the end of the article, 
seems to emerge grasping some trailing 
opinions: that apathy is giving way to 
action; that introspection is leading to 
decision; that the “intellectual” man is now 
ready to emerge as a new being. 


“Our National Moral Issue,” by John 
Grier Hibben, Forum, April, 1932. 
The effect of the eighteenth amendment 

on student drinking at Princeton is re- 
counted as part of the argument of Presi- 
dent Hibben, whom we must at once assure 
you is not writing of the evil effects of 
prohibition because he believes prohibition 
itself to be a failure. This noted edu- 
cator scores the states roundly for their 
failure to co-operate with the enforcement 
agencies. 

The inconsistencies of the prohibition 
legislation are also cited; namely, that the 
buyer does not rank in responsibility with 
the seller of liquor; that the home wine 
producer is not molested; that the Cali- 
fornia grape industry with its unconcealed 
provisions for furnishing grape concentrates 
which easily become alcoholic is fostered 
by federal loans; that the government 
insists upon collecting income taxes from 
bootleggers. 

The evils of alleged prohibition do not 
in any way suggest repeal to Mr. Hibben 
but rather encourage him to seek to bring 
out other means to control the illicit liquor 
traffic. 

Frances KinkPATRICK 








